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to far more important matters than the art of expression. 
A tongue-tied religion may be due to a too early and self- 
conscious analysis and a stuffing of something into the 
soul instead of winning the soul to affirm its own instincts 
and trust them. It is the rules that give the trouble, 
not the thing itself, and ‘‘smothered by care’ might be 
the epitaph of many a buried religion. It is better to 
learn from mistakes that are one’s own than fail to get 
anything from the correct forms handed out by some 
one else. ‘The failure of creeds is not in what they gave 
so much as in their having given it. If we long for their 
precision and convenience, let us think how much better 
it is to make our own. 
rd 


THE work of the Cubists in art shows how one idea 
carried out to its utmost may become unmeaning. 
One thing these paintings clearly represent, however 
impossible it is to see in them what their painters mean, 
and that is the confusion and absurdity which other 
ideas lead into when they take the ways of anarchy, 
caprice, and empty denial. If the spiritual contents of 
such minds could be represented, the picture would be 
a maze of unrelated surfaces such as the Cubist show. 
Many people who call themselves free thinkers, who are 
such only in having cut loose from the best thinking, 
are like nothing so much as a kaleidoscope with the glass 
taken out. What in their reflection is a succession of 
interesting, disconnected combinations of color becomes, 
when investigated, but a handful of broken glass. The 
great ideas of the reason, the great faiths of the soul, 
are not left behind in progress: they lie behind progress, 
and no novelties of advance displace the fundamental 
realities of spiritual life. 

wt 


A FEW years ago a benevolent lady established a fund 
in a town in New England, the income to be applied for 
the benefit of all women who earned a livelihood with the 
needle. ‘The immediate result was that among all the 
seamstresses in the neighborhood the tide of emigration 
set toward that favored spot. We do not know how the 
emergency was met by the custodians of the fund; but 
no doubt a limit was soon reached when the minute sub- 
division of the fund made it unattractive, and so checked 
the tide of immigration. In this incident it would not be 
difficult to find a moral, applicable to movements on a 
larger scale. Everything just now seems to be done to 
attract girls and young women to the city and to money- 
making shops and factories. It would be much better if 
the tide could ebb towards life as far as possible from the 
great cities where human life is so cheap and human 
virtue at a discount. Suppose we do give young women a 
living wage in the city, how long is it going to last, and 
what will be the result when this generation, grown old, 
meets the consequences of its plunge into new ways and 
comes into competition with a new set of workers better 
trained and more skilful? 


THE courtesy due to the people who sit in the pews 
from him who preaches in the pulpit commonly leads 
ministers to refrain from asserting their own political 
preferences, but it was not always thus. Even in the 
times of the republic frank speaking was the order of 
the day, and the New England clergy, most of whom were 
Federalists, protested vigorously ‘in the name of the 
Lord” against the “infidel Jefferson,’ who was, of course, 
very far from being an infidel. It has been often recalled 
how Parson Milton of Newburyport, strongly opposed 
to the election of Gerry as Governor of Massachusetts, 
read his Thanksgiving proclamation from the pulpit, 
as required by custom, but, when he came to ‘God save 
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the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” he added, in a 
voice of thunder, ‘‘for nobody else will.” “Whereupon ~ 
he threw the document down into the broad aisle, and 
stamped it under his feet, as he marched out of church.” 
Dr. John Codman of the Second Church, Dorchester, 
once made especial effort to be impartial in-a political 
sermon, but he closed with the words: ‘‘Do not let 
anything I have said be construed as partisanship. Go 
to the polls and vote according to your honest convictions, 
as I shall do when I go there to vote for Henry Clay.” 


wt 


THE legitimate joy of living is the prize of sanity, 
courage, and sympathy. ‘The sight of all the preventable 
diseases, and the moral disasters that are avoidable may, 
and often must, draw a cloud over the day. ‘The still 
sad music of humanity is not always soothing to those 
who hear it and sometimes makes cheerfulness seem 
criminal. Yet the cheerful, happy souls are the bringers 
of blessing to the disconsolate and the victims of sin and 
sorrow. Every human being has a right to be happy if 
he can, and indeed he is under obligation to set t-e ex- 
ample to others who live under darkened skies. It is a 
help and a comfort to the down-trodden and the op- 
pressed to know that there is such a thing as liberty, and 
that it is obtainable. The sight of an innocent, happy 
child will often bring comfort to a sorrowful heart. He 
who is unselfishly happy because he is at peace with him- 
self and attuned to the harmonies of nature is in the 
proper mood to serve his fellow-men. 


Church Union. 


We all know that sectarianism is wasteful and scanda- 
lous and that something ought to be done about it. But 
it is amazing how far we are yet from any possible general 
union of churches. The smallest body stands ready to 
take over all Christendom into its fold, provided the 
others will consent to those special features and differences 
for the perpetuation of which the particular church exists! 
What a standing proof of the religious backwardness of 
the world it is that the average church member, where- 
ever he belongs, doeS not know to this day the great 
ends for which a church ought to work, but, on the con- 
trary, elevates to primary rank matters of ritual and 
organization and uncertain dogmatic opinions, and even 
names and shibboleths! 

Unitarians, like Jews, are usually put outside of the 
proposed plans for church union. It is evident at present 
that, if they were invited to come into a new fellowship, 
a vastly larger number of people would be intimidated. 
Unitarians ought not surely to feel hard on account of this. 
No one can wonder that men and women, brought up 
to a rigorous literalism about the Bible, and trained 
from childhood to identify Jesus with God, are shy of a 
church which reads Epictetus and Wordsworth for good 
Scripture, and puts the name of Jesus into the same sen- 
tence with Socrates and other helpers of men. We 
ought rather to be gratified that already many friendly 
people in the so-called ‘‘orthodox”’ churches would be 
ready to welcome us, if they did not apprehend the prej- 
udices and suspicions of their brethren, which they also, 
perhaps, measurably share. 

The disinterestedness which belongs to those who look 
on from outside may enable us to see what may well be 
done in the direction of church union, even though we 
have to confess that the world is not civilized enough to 
bring it about in our time. Among the preposterous 
number of denominations there are obviously certain 
groups which have nothing but historic reasons, or per- 
haps more foolish subtle social differences, to keep them 
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apart. Thus we have different sects of Baptists, of 
Methodists, of Presbyterians. If these different sects 
had not been started, would any one be so inconsiderate 
as to begin them to-day? Why should not all the 
Presbyterians and the ‘Reformed’’ churches, both 
Dutch and German, come together before economic 
pressure weakens them so much that they will be obliged 
to unite? Why should the Baptists, whose polity is 
substantially that of all Congregationalists, keep up a 
separate organization and a rather depressing name over 
a question of ritual, which the modern mind must pro- 
nounce absurd? Surely the Congregationalists are will- 
ing to let their church members be baptized with as much 
water as they choose, and you only need to change the 
name of infant baptism to “consecration”? to disarm 
any reasonable objection from the side of the Baptists. 
It really seems as if it would not require a great amount 
of good-will to reduce the present ridiculous number 
of sects to a quarter or even to a tenth. 

It may be true indeed that there are certain funda- 
mental differences in human nature which demand for 
their expression ‘‘a variety of churches.’’ There is the 
ritualist tendency and the emotional and the dogmatic 
and the practical. Who knows that it is good for people 
to flock by themselves for the sake of such differences? 
As a matter of fact, people of these same differing ten- 
dencies live happily together even in a Unitarian church. 
Grant, however, that we can afford to have tempera- 
mental denominations, especially in a great town. 
The practical question for Unitarians now arises, Why do 
you go by yourselves? We ought to be able to answer 
this question, in the name of the cause of church union. 

The fact is, there are to-day in every community 
people who not only cannot be admitted to church mem- 
bership in the historic or “evangelical”? churches, but 
they cannot sincerely join in considerable parts of the 
services of these churches. They represent more or 
less consciously a quite new view of religion, and there- 
fore find the old terms and ritual undevotional, distract- 
ing, or impossible. It may well be that the work of Uni- 
tarians, so far as it was a form of protest against irrational 
and inhuman doctrines, has been done, and the historic 
sense of the name ought, doubtless, to lapse. But there 
is greater need than there ever was of a truly modern 
type of church, which opens its doors to every man who 
wants religion, and which uses no forms of worship that 
affront a truthful mind. ‘There is need of free churches 
which set up no shibboleth, not even the name of ‘“‘Chris- 
tian,’’ as a barrier to keep true men apart. ‘There come 
to our land men from every quarter of the world, repre- 
sentatives not merely of Christian denominations, but 
also of all the great religions. We are coming to see that, 
however dear to us are our particular religious traditions, 
yet no name of any religion should be urged upon the 
people of other faiths or made a means of dividing us 
from them. ‘The same growth of spiritual insight which 
makes us impatient of sectarian differences, goes on now 
to ask why we should insist upon making the whole world 
“Christian,”’ provided we can possess it with the spirit of 
religious fellowship? 

Suppose now a town such as many of us know in the 
United States, where drunkenness, immorality, graft, 
race and class jealousy, and bitterness have fairly scared 
the people. Suppose, if you can, that there are no churches 
in the town. Suppose a group of men and women come 
together to see what to do. “There are evangelical Chris- 
tians and Jews and Unitarians and people of no reli- 
gious profession. But they are one in a great purpose. 
They seek to do righteousness, they wish to know the 
truth, they share a deep sentiment for human welfare and 
progress. Genuine faith, hope, and love are in their 
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Suppose that it were possible to bring Jesus to 
this company. Is it not conceivable that he would say 
to them, “You are doing what I have always wanted to 
see men do together: let me also be in your company’’? 
Is it conceivable that Jesus would say, ‘I will help your 
work along, provided you will turn out these men who 
decline to call me Master and Lord”? Would it not be 
a false kind of Christ who would insist upon being made 
President? 

We submit that the cardinal business of churches is 
to foster righteousness and to help bring about in the world 
what we all understand as the kingdom of Goodness. 
Let us strive for thisend, and we may hope to be in unison 
at once with all true hearts in the universe; we shall 
care the least possible about names and titles, for our- 
selves or for others; we shall be sure that he is the greatest 
who serves the most; and we shall never be able to find 
out who this is. It is not even important to know. 

ORB fed D5 


Unjust Judgments. 


One of the hardest experiences in a child’s life is that 
moment when he awakens suddenly to the consciousness 
that his motives have been misconstrued and his actions 
misjudged. Unfortunately, with many children this time 
comes so early, and the experience is so often repeated, 
that it comes gradually to be accepted as the normal 
state of things in a generally unsatisfactory world; but 
with many others it is a moment never to be forgotten, 
and an influence which inevitably affects all later impres- 
sions of the person through whom it came. There are 
few men and women who cannot look back to some day 
in early child life when the friend we trusted failed us, 
or when the approbation we hoped to gain was changed 
into ridicule or reproof, or when a sudden shaft of some- 
body’s disapproval pierced effectually our reasonable 
contentment for-the time being. Yet it is quite likely 
that we complained to nobody, and did not dream of 
trying to set the matter right by explanation or argument. 

It is when such remembrances of our own past experi- 
ence come into the mind that one realizes better the 
position which other children hold to-day, and the thought 
ought to make one very careful. for the little ones who 
blunder and fail and make trouble for their elders. People 
do not ‘‘punish” in these days, but often an unjust word 
is only a little less hard to bear than an unjust blow. 
Sometimes it falls to a mother’s lot to recall with her 
grown-up children experiences which she, perhaps, has 
forgotten, but which were indelibly impressed on their 
minds as possessing a supreme importance; and she has 
the opportunity to look at herself again through other eyes, 
and to see her own words and actions reflected from a new 
point of view. If this is often hard to bear, fortunately 
for her peace of mind the same is true of times when she 
builded better than she knew, and she may take to her 
heart again the old truth, never too often repeated, that 
our influence on others depends mainly on what we are in 
our hearts; and that in the home, of all places, the best 
teaching is that which is given unconsciously and without 
permission. 

In this matter of judging others the point is that we 
cannot know much of the inner lives even of those nearest 
us, except as we extend to them a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. If we really know the motives and struggles and 
attainments of those we carelessly judge, we are likely 
to find that they are not so far removed from the sphere 
of our regard after all; but we cannot know all this 
except through the medium of sympathetic willingness to 
understand. We hear people cry down the Armenians 
as ‘all tricky,”’ or the Jews or the negroes for imagined 
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race qualities, and we wonder they do not see that such 
judgments carry with them a reactionary condemnation 
not to be avoided. 

Sweeping denunciations of all sorts are likely to commit 
an injustice which rankles in the hearts that have deserved 
them least. There is at least one good woman, unable to 
tell one time from another, whose appreciation of Shakes- 
peare is always tempered by the remembrance that he 
uttered a warning, in words so persuasive that they are 
sure to be quoted on the least provocation, against trust- 
ing the man that hath no music in himself, asserting that 
he is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,—an accusa- 
tion which, if it were taken seriously, would assail some of 
the noblest, truest natures of all time. She doesn’t mind 
so much that Shakespeare wrote it as that people quote it. 

Not many months before his death, Amiel wrote, “To 
hope for justice in the world is a sign of sickly sensibility: 
we must be able to do without it. True manliness con- 
sists in such independence.’’ In a society where false 
judgments are so easily if not inevitably formed concern- 
ing men and measures about which we have no clear 
understanding, it may be well to cultivate the indepen- 
dence for which Amiel strove, so far asits judgments affect 
ourselves; but that relieves us in no wise from the responsi- 
bility of seeking knowledge before we utter condemnation, 
of keeping our sympathies alive for those whom we do not 
yet understand, and of living out the principles of brother- 
hood which we take so easily upon our lips. 


Amertcan CUnitarian Hssociation. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Resolves of the American 
Unitarian Association, governing the nomination of offi- 
cers and directors, the Nominating Committee send you 
for publication the names of the candidates nominated for 
the current year :— 


President (for one year). 
SamuEy, A. Exiot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents (for one year). 


CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 
GEORGE HurcHINson, Newton, Mass. 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
GEorGE SouLE, New Orleans, La. 
CHARLES W. AmgEs, St. Paul, Minn. 
Paris Grsson, Great Falls, Mont. 
Horack Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. JoHn W. Loup, Montreal, Can. 
Secretary (for one year). 
Lewis G. Witson, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
F. Stanyey Hower, Cambridge, Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year). 
Henry M. Wiiiiams, Boston, Mass. 


’ Directors (for three years). 
From New England :— 
Mrs. J. RaNDoLPH CooLiDce, JR., Boston, Mass. 
ELEAZER B. Homer, Providence, R.I. 
CHARLES O. RICHARDSON, Weston, Mass. 
Joun C. Rosrnson, Springfield, Mass. 


From Middle and Southern States :— 
Uuysses G. B. Prérce, Washington, D.C. 
ALFRED R. Hussey, Baltimore, Md. 
(Nominated by petition.) 
From Western States and Pacific Coast :— 
CHARLES P. Oscoop, San Francisco, Cal. 
Nominating Committee (for two years). 


From New England :— 
Haroip G. ARNOLD, Boston, Mass. 
RICHARD WEBB, Portland, Me. 


From Western States :— 

Mrs. Morcan Brooks, Urbana, Ill. 4 
From Pacific Coast :— 

ARTHUR Maxson SmrtH, Berkeley, Cal. 


Harvey H. BAKER, 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


Current Topics. 


IN spite of the efforts of the administration at Washing- 
ton to avert action which Japan might construe as a 
violation of her treaty rights in this country, the Cali- 
fornia legislature, with practical unanimity last Saturday, 
passed without material amendment the bill designed to 
limit the ownership of land in the State to citizens or aliens 
eligible to citizenship,—a measure avowedly aimed at 
the Japanese and the Chinese. In spite of the elimination 
from the bill of the phrase ‘‘ineligible to citizenship,” 
which President Wilson in his representation to the Cali- 
fornia executive pointed out would be regarded by the 
Japanese government as applying directly to persons of 
Japanese race, the legislation in the form in which it went 
to Governor Johnson for his signature was pronounced 
by Secretary Bryan, at the conclusion of his unsuccessful 
mission to California, as repugnant to the provisions of ex- 
isting treaty agreements as was the measure in its original 
form. Nevertheless, the President and the State Depart- 
ment obtained at Tokio full credit for its endeavors to 
avert unfair restrictions upon Japanese subjects living in 
the United States. 

st 


ALTHOUGH Governor Johnson announced his intention 
of withholding his signature from the land bill until after 
the return of Mr. Bryan to Washington and subsequent 
consultations with President Wilson, it was a foregone 
conclusion, at the moment when the decisive vote on its 
passage was announced in the assembly, that California 
would enforce its prevailing sentiment for the exclusion 
of Japanese from the ownership of its land. Whether 
the President would*’submit the new legislation to the 
United States Supreme Court for judgment as to its effect 
on an established national polity was the issue at the 
beginning of the week. In Tokio the conclusion already 
had been reached that, for the time being, the action of 
the California legislature must be taken as valid. ‘The 
opinion was prevalent in some quarters in Japan that the 
way out of the dilemma lay in the negotiation of a new 
treaty, involving the modification of some of the existing 
rights. 

Sd 


WHILE the California legislature was wrestling with 
the problem of Asiatic immigration, the United States 
District Court in the State of Washington handed down a 
decision which may have an important bearing on the issue. 
The tribunal, after litigation extending over two years, 
affirmed the right of Akhay Kumar Mozumdar, a high 
caste Hindu, to be admitted to American citizenship, on 
the ground set forth by him that he is a Caucasian and 
a ‘‘free white person” within the provisions of the federal 
statute. Inasmuch as it has been maintained by the 
Japanese embassy that the Japanese are not of Mongolian 
race, the decision of the court in the case of the Hindu 
may well affect, in the event of sustaining action by the 
United States Supreme Court, the status of the Japanese 
in this country. The Japanese government already is 
planning to bring the ethnical problem involved to the 
attention of the administration at Washington, in an 
endeavor to obtain an adjudication of the issue. 
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AN important point in its struggle for existence was 
gained by the Chinese republic last Friday, when the 
United States accorded its official recognition to the 
latest experiment in self-government among the awaken- 
ing peoples of Asia. This action followed the organiza- 
tion of the Chinese assembly by the election of a president. 
The transmission of President Wilson’s message to the 
Chinese chief executive by Mr. Williams, the American 
chargé at Pekin, was made the occasion of an elaborate 
ceremony in the capital of the new republic. It is believed 
in Pekin that the recognition by the government at Wash- 
ington will be followed soon by similar action by the 
governments of the other great powers, and that a general 
acquiescence in the accomplished facts by the world will 
simplify in a great measure the problems of the first 
assembly in its work of constituting the new republic, 
by the removal of the element of uncertainty that has 
hampered the Chinese administration in its preliminary 
phase. The event at Pekin was a distinct contribution 
to the friendly relations between America and China. 


wt 


THE tense situation that resulted from the conquest 
of Scutari by Montenegro in the face of the combined 
veto of the powers showed unmistakable signs of relax- 
ing at the beginning of the week, when the Montenegrin 
war council reached the decision to bow to the wishes 
of federated Europe and to withdraw from the coveted 
city which the soldiers of the Black Mountain had taken 
at so much cost of blood and treasure. It was apparent 
that, in return for this concession the Montenegrins 
would receive compensating territorial advantages in 
the form of a “rectification” of frontiers. Such a solu- 
tion of the problem was highly gratifying to the states- 
men of Europe, who were confronted with a serious 
situation by their apparent inability to agree upon col- 
lective coercive action against Montenegro, and by the 
determination of Austria-Hungary, perhaps with the co- 
operation of Italy, to take military measures to enforce 
respect for the mandates of Europe, which in this instance 
happened to be a consolation for Austria’s losses in every 
other direction on the chess-board of Balkan politics. 
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Wits the improvement of the situation at Scutari, 
however, the powers were coming to the realization that 
even a graver problem for their solution was shaping 
up in Albania, where Essaad Pasha, the conquered de- 
fender of Scutari, and Djavid Pasha, another Turkish 


general who had escaped the Servian enveloping move-. 


ment in Macedonia, were carrying on a campaign of mas- 
sacre and pillage in an attempt to build up an autonomous 
Albania under the suzerainty of Turkey. The presence 
of Essaad in Albania as the self-proclaimed king of the 
new country, with an army of about thirty thousand 
men under his command, was a factor upon which Austria 
and Italy had not counted in their plans for the creation 
of an independent Albanian state, to be created and 
maintained under Austro-Italian auspices and to serve 
as a temporary caretaker of debatable territory pending 
its partition between the high contracting parties in due 
time. The necessity for immediate and drastic action 
to crush the final defiance to the authority of the powers 
was the problem that was engaging the attention of the 
chancellors at the beginning of the week. 


wt 


A NOTABLE contribution to the current literature on 
militarism is made by Friedrich Wilhelm, crown prince 
of Germany, in the preface to a book, “‘Germany in Arms,”’ 
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of which the authorship is credited to him. ‘The sword 
will remain the final and decisive factor until the world’s 
end,’”’ writes the young man whose feet are on the steps 
of the throne of the Hohenzollern. In pointing out the 
necessity for the maintenance of the German army and 
navy continually at their highest point of efficiency, 
Friedrich Wilhelm writes to his countrymen, already 
staggering under the heaviest load of armaments which 
any nation has ever borne, “Only with the support of 
our good sword can we maintain that place which is 
due to us, but which is not willingly accorded to us.” 
The crown prince concludes his appeal for warlike readi- 
ness with the following declaration, ‘Then the world 
may be full of devils arrayed in arms against us, but we 
shall conquer.” 


Brevitics, 


Courage is the supreme virtue of cowards. The hero 
is so intent upon his enterprise that he never thinks of 
danger. 


When we hear a backward-looking person complain 
that he has never had his deserts, we do not need to 
examine his record. Probably his fellow-workers will not 
agree with him. 


When any one in a great cause is so engrossed that he 
gives himself heart and soul to the victorious conclusion 
of his task, he forgets himself and is oblivious of danger 
to his reputation, person, or estate. 


We owe much to the sacrifices and courage of martyrs 
to truth and faith, but it is a good thing to know when 
martyrdom is no longer necessary. There are people 
bent on being martyrs when their services are no longer 
needed. 


An old colored man, who had made a fortune after the 
‘“‘war’’ and had learned to read to a good purpose, said 
that he would like to see ‘‘Socrates, Plutarch, and Abraham 
Lincoln together.”” He said “‘there would be more fun 
than there ever was in this world at one time.” 


It must have been a Yankee preacher who “brought 
together the parallel passages from the Gospels, ‘Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing?’ and ‘Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings?’ and asked his people to 
observe the generosity which threw in the extra bird on 
the larger transaction.” 


Canon Ottley of the Imperial Sunday Alliance of 
Great Britain disclaims any idea of forcing workers into 
churches instead of leaving them full liberty to use Sun- 
day as they think best. “It is not the Sabbatarian 
prohibitions of Sunday on which we insist, but the joy- 
ous privileges of Sunday,—for the maintenance of the 
physical, mental, and moral health of the nation.” 


The Art of Having a Good Time. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


Pleasure is a by-product of duty. Duty is doing what 
you ought to do. Pleasure is the same thing in the past 
tense, having done what you ought to do. Some people 
say that they actually take pleasure in doing what they 
ought to do,—that is to say, that with them duty and pleas- 
ure are identical,—but these folk are the saints and I am 
writing this article for the readers of the Christian Register. 

Within the family circle like this there is no use trying 
to make any pretence. Let us be frank and say that we 
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do not take any great pleasure in getting up in the morn- 
ing, or paying our taxes, or in reading instructive articles 
in the religious press, but that we do these things out of a 
stern sense of duty. The pleasure comes in ‘‘being after”’ 
doing them, to use a phrase made pathetic by the sight of 
our cookless stove. 

You will admit, if you look back at your own life, that 
the greatest thrill of pleasure you ever experienced was 
that morning when you woke up and remembered that 
yesterday you had done the unpleasant duty which you 
had been postponing for the last six weeks, in the hopes 
of the invention of a moral serum that would stimulate 
the growth of the backbone. You remember very well, 
I know, that loose tooth in childhood that bothered you 
for so long. Several times, if you will recall it with me, 
you tied the string to the tooth, but in the end lacked the 
courage to give the sharp pull required to dislodge it, 
and so continued the discomfort of its presence for another 
day or two. One morning you remember how you woke 
up and let your tongue slide for one delicious moment 
into the smooth cavity where the tooth had been, as you 
remembered that by a kind of feigned accidentalness you 
actually had jerked the enemy out the evening before. 

Pleasure is then a by-product of duty. He who goes 
out to seek for pleasure returns with his mouth filled 
with dust and his hands soiled with mire. He who goes 
out with face set to do his duty meets pleasure on his 
way. Do you remember that gorgeous moment when the 
bell rang which meant that school was over for the day, 
and the whole eternity from three till six was yours? I do 
not know what you used to do, but I used to put my coat 
on half-way down the street, and remember I had forgotten 
my cap in the middle of the next block, but think nothing 
about that till what Shakespeare calls ‘‘Hopdance calling 
within for two white herring’”’ brought me home to the 
maternal scrutiny at night hungry, tired, and happy 
beyond words. School was over, and after it I had had 
such fun. School over and then fun,—for the most of 
us, except the saints before mentioned,—that is the natural 
order. 

But we cannot hide from ourselves that we are old- 
fashioned in thinking in this way. ‘There is a great school 
of young folk to-day who are after what they call the 
la joie de vivre! ‘This I believe is French. Its use reminds 
me of the lady in one of Dickens’s novels, who said 
she had taken as her motto “Industria”; ‘“‘which,’’ she 
explained, “is the Latin for Industry.’’ It is wonderful 
what advantages a college education gives one, to be 
able to translate a Latin word right off like that! I am 
inclined to believe that this obscure French expression 
means what a young girl, who had been getting herself 
and her family into disgrace, said to me a few days ago 
in defence of her conduct: she said, with a fat, inane 
smile, that she had been only “trying to have a good 
time.” 

With every spell of hard, persistent work done, the uni- 
verse issues a permit for a good time of moderate length. 
Various devices have been resorted to to get the permit 
without doing the work, but they are all in vain. Jane 
Addams will enjoy her trip to Europe a thousand times 
more than will the lady whose previous years have been 
chiefly spent in playing cards and listening to people sing 
and seeing them act. Seekest thou for a good time? 
Seek it not. Seek for thy duty and do it, and more good 
times than thou couldest have dreamed of shall flock in 
upon thee. Most planned good times prove disappoint- 
ing. It is the incidental happenings that come as a 
crown to duty well done that remain in the memory for- 
ever. Once you and I have lost the sense of the aim of 
our lives, we have lost the capacity of enjoying ourselves. 
That is why alcohol seems so necessary to artificially 
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planned good times: it deadens the sense of the inanity 
and barrenness of it all. The Romans, when they had 
gorged themselves with good things to eat at a feast, used 
to take an emetic, and then start another feast; but I 
imagine they did not enjoy the good things as much as 
the hungry day-laborer did his crust of bread. 

There are three propositions in which the whole of the 
science of having a good time may be included :— 

(1) Our capacity for enjoyment is far more limited in 
extent than is usually supposed. Nobody can enjoy a 
whole picture gallery: two or three pictures is the limit 
of most of us. Yet we insist in glancing at every one 
starred by Baedeker. We clutter our houses all up by 
exhibiting everything we possess to our guests: the Jap- 
anese, who exhibit one vase for the delectation of their 
honored visitors, or one print, and know that this is 
sufficient, are far wiser in their psychology. Most con- 
certs are too long. Most people on trips to Europe 
would enjoy them more if they spent every sixth or seventh 
day in bed without looking at anything. 

(2) Our capacity for enjoyment is exactly proportional 
to the size of our soul. ‘Did you see Florence on your 
visit to Europe?” asked a friend of Mr. Blank. “Did 
we, my dear?” he said to his wife. ‘‘Oh, yes!’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘How can you ever forget Florence! That was 
the place we got such excellent spaghetti.” ‘This inci- 
dent is all the illustration this proposition needs. Our 
capacity for enjoyment is exactly proportional to the 
size of our soul. 

(3) The size of our soul is exactly proportional to the 
conscientiousness with which we have done our duty. 
Duty done enlarges the soul and increases the capacity 
for enjoyment. Stolen waters are sweet only when you 
feel away down deep in your subconscious soul that it is 
your duty to steal them, but that is a different thing from 
meanly neglecting your plain duty, loading it on to some 
one else, and sneaking off in search of a good time. 

Pleasure is a by-product of duty. 

Utopia SpRINGS, U.S. 


The Extension of“Unitarian Christianity in Foreign 
Lands. 


Its Motive, MESSAGE, AND METHODS. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


II. Irs MESSAGE. 


The motive of Unitarian Christianity, as we have al- 
ready seen, is the same as that of orthodoxy,—the spirit 
of altruism, displayed in a disinterested extension of liberal 
Christian beliefs and humanitarian service. 

As regards the Message of Unitarian Christianity, its 
first characteristic is that it presents to the world a dif- 
ferent, and, we believe a higher, conception of religious 
truth and duty from that which has hitherto formed the 
burden of missionary teaching. It rejects the dogmas of a 
triune God, a superhuman Saviour, a ruined human nat- 
ure doomed to endless misery hereafter, and only to be 
saved from its impending fate by the sacrificial blood and 
substituted merits of a dying Redeemer. Thus a former 
secretary of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
declared that the central nerve of missionary endeavor 
was “a profound conviction of the guilt of a perishing 
heathen world.” Heathenism he defined as ‘“‘a personal, 
wilful, persistent sin against a holy and loving God.” 


“A perishing world and an all sufficient Saviour,” this has 


been the missionary message of orthodox Christianity for 
centuries past, and is still, in large degree, the burden 
of its teaching. We do not ignore its effectiveness in 
fanaticizing missionary endeavors and the creation of a 
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missionary spirit in the churches at home, but we deplore 
the hindrances it has raised to the spread of true Christian 
principles abroad, and we rejoice that its day is rapidly 
drawing to a close through the ascendency among Chris- 
tians everywhere of juster conceptions of religious truth 
and salvation. The more enlightened and progressive 
foreign missionaries in our day, as we have already stated, 
no longer inculcate these crude and cruel dogmas, but lay 
the emphasis of their teaching on loving faith and a re- 
generated life. 

This dogmatic conception of Christianity, inspired by 
fear and based on the authority of stereotyped creeds and 
infallible Scriptures, has hitherto prevented Unitarian and 
other liberal Christians from co-operating in foreign 
missionary work. But this abstention is no longer to 
be justified. There is room, abroad as well as at home, for 
that gospel of reason, love, and progress which has been so 
well synthesized in the familiar statement of our faith 
by James Freeman Clarke :— 

1. We believe in the Fatherhood of God. 

2. The Brotherhood of Man. 

3. The Leadership of Jesus. 

4. Salvation by Character. 

5. The Progress of Mankind, upward and onward 
Forever. 

These five points of Unitarian Christianity we would 
substitute for the five points of Calvinism, and make them 
our Message to the world. We believe that the unbounded 
stores of truth, love, hope, and joy they contain will cause 
them to be welcomed by all, Christian or non-Christian, 
to whom they are adequately presented. It is our privi- 
lege and duty to proclaim and embody them in word and 
deed. 

A second characteristic of our Unitarian missionary 
Message is its attitude towards the non-Christian religions, 
as well as the racial peculiarities and national aspirations 
it encounters among the peoples to whom it makes its 
appeal. ‘The general and still prevailing attitude of Chris- 
tian missionaries towards the so-called ‘‘heathen”’ religions 
is one of contempt and hostility. For them there is but 
one divine and authoritative form of faith,—Christianity. 
All other forms are false and pernicious. Christianity 
alone is revealed. All other religions were invented. 
Christianity is to destroy and replace them all. This 
hostile attitude towards other world-faiths has arisen 
chiefly from a regrettable ignorance of the other great 
religions of the world. ‘Their teachings were not under- 
stood, their Scriptures were unread, their history unknown. 
A better acquaintance with these ancient systems of be- 
lief and the rise of the new science of Comparative 
Religion has made any continued ignorance and prejudice 
on this subject both untenable and discreditable. Indeed, 
some of the most thorough and sympathetic investigations 
of non-Christian faiths in our day have been the work of 
progressive Christian missionaries. It is to the special 
honor of Unitarianism that foremost in the study of 
Comparative Religion in this country were scholars of the 
liberal faith like Theodore Parker, William R. Alger, 
Samuel Johnson, Lydia Maria Child, James Freeman 
Clarke, C. C. Everett, T. W. Higginson, and others, whose 
writings have aided to bring about a revolution in our 
estimate of non-Christian religions and prepared the way 
for the liberal Christian missionary. Appreciation and 
sympathy are taking the place of the former unlovely 
contempt and ill-will. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that God’s revelation is universal and perpetual 
among all peoples, in all ages of the world. No one relig- 
ion, not even Christianity, has a monopoly of the divine 
truth and favor. However they may differ among them- 
selves in the character and measure of their inspiration, 
all alike are of divine origin and have a common purpose, 
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to lift man away from sense and passion, ignorance and sin 
to the spiritual life that is the supreme gift of God to his 
children. ‘This recognition entirely changes the attitude 
of the more enlightened Christian missionary to the 
community he seeks to influence. It makes him sym- 
pathetic towards and appreciative of the good in the 
beliefs already existing among them. He no longer seeks 
to tear them down indiscriminately and substitute his own 
doctrine in their stead. He strives rather to penetrate 
into the real meaning of their worship, and learn what 
abiding elements of truth and beauty it contains. He is 
anxious to conserve what is best worth preserving in 
their ancient beliefs and customs, while transfusing and 
supplementing the latter with Christian ideals and prac- 
tices. He seeks to fulfil, not to destroy, their ancient 
prophecies. He is desirous that his form of religion shall 
permeate rather than dominate the peoples to whom he 
is sent. . He rejoices to find points of similarity between 
their views and his own, disclosing the common origin 
of religious ideas and practices, and the common goal 
towards which all, though by different paths and with 
different degrees of insight and success, are moving. 

To the liberal Christian missionary all forms of world- 
faith are as so many sisters engaged in a noble rivalry for 
the highest and best. Which shall ultimately dominate 
the others by virtue of its innate superiority, its better 
doctrine, or its more ardent service, or whether all shall 
ultimately blend their joint contributions in one syncretic 
system of universal religion, adequate for all human needs 
and accepted by all men alike, who can foretell? 

But one thing is sure, the religions of the world may 
learn from and help each other, while there are millions of 
human beings still sunk in appalling animalism, ignorance, 
and superstition, whom no religion worthy of the name 
has yet reached. Here is the opportunity and the need 
for the liberal Christian missionary. He will discern 
that the best way to advance the coming of an absolute 
and universal religion is to remain faithful to his own form 
of belief in its larger implications and possibilities. Loyal 
to his own spiritual heritage, he will believe that the simple 
and spiritual teachings of Christ, interpreted in the light 
of twenty centuries of Christian development, have still 
in them the power to become the way, the truth, and the 
life for multitudes of the children of men. 

A similar spirit should characterize the liberal missionary 
in confronting the racial and national problems of the 
countries he enters. Never was there a time when the 
racial question was more strongly agitated than now, or 
was more vital in shaping the relations between the peoples 
of the earth. ‘The vaunted superiority of the white races 
is challenged by men of equal intellectual gifts and practi- 
cal genius, but of darker hue. Asiatic peoples, long sunk 
in political and spiritual lethargy, are waking to a marvel- 
lous newness of national life. The missionary teacher 
who is indifferent to these patriotic aspirations, or who 
openly or covertly strives to advance the interests, politi- 
cal and financial, of his own country against the rising 
national spirit of the people among whom he dwells, is 
unfitted for his task. 

There are many ways by which a tactful, right-feeling 
man can indicate his personal sympathies and sense of uni- 
versal brotherhood without intermeddling in the political 
and social arrangements of the community in which he 
resides or becoming the mouthpiece of their grievances. 
He should try to feel himself as much as possible one with 
the people he addresses from the moment he sets foot on 
their soil. Nay, if he is wise, he will seek to make the 
Christian faith he seeks to impart to them not a foreign 
graft, but an indigenous product; not an exotic, but a 
native growth in harmony with what is truest and best 
in their national tradition and character. 
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A bright Japanese writer has summed up the attitude of 
his people towards Western ideas, sciences, and practical 
arts, in the three expressions, ‘‘Adopt, Adapt, Adept.” So 
the wise teacher of religion will not be content with a 
mere acceptance of his own cherished faith, he will aid 
in making it native to them, and a second nature. 

Presented in such a spirit, our liberal Christian Message 
will assuredly be given a hospitable reception. It will 
not encounter the suspicion and hostility which attend 
nearly every introduction of orthodox Christian senti- 
ments, especially on the part of the upper and more in- 
telligent classes. 

To such a work we are called to-day in Japan and China, 
India and the Philippines, in Africa and in many a nomi- 
nally Christian land where the light of a free, rational, 
and truly spiritual faith has not yet, or but imperfectly, 
penetrated. The same considerations that prompt us 
to extend our faith at home should lead us to promote it 
abroad, until our own and every nation comes to know 
and worship God in the freedom of truth, the love of 
righteousness, and the hope of life eternal. 

In a concluding article we shall treat of the Methods of 
this liberal Christian propaganda. 


Family Pride. 


As to your family, my young friend, if you are doing 
more nobly than your grandfather did, you may well rejoice 
that he lived an honored life; but it were better for you to 
have been a Bushman of South Africa, and improved all 
your privileges and opportunities, than to belong to one 
of the best old families of Massachusetts or Virginia, and 
not make a gain on its record. ‘The question is not 
whether you are proud of your grandfather, but whether 
your grandfather would be proud of you. Some years ago, 
as I met one of our distinguished Union generals, I asked 
that I might bring my son to take his hand and have his 
greeting, so that he might remember it in the years to 
come. As, with his consent, I introduced my boy, he said 
to him: “Charley, I’m glad to see you. I hope that you 
will grow up to be a man, and that you will make a good 
man, a great deal better man than your father.” ‘‘That’s 
right, general,’ I said: ‘if he isn’t a better man than his 
father, both of us will be failures.” 

HENRY CLay TRUMBULL. 


Spiritual Life, 


Not broken wills, not crucified wills, but consecrated 
wills, does he seek to pour his will through.—Samuel 


Longfellow. 
Bad 


Honor must grow out of humility, freedom out of dis- 
cipline, righteous joy out of righteous sorrow, true strength 
out of true knowledge of our own weakness, sound peace 
of mind out of sound contrition.—Charles Kingsley. 


wa 


They tell you that habit reconciles you in time to 
many unwelcome things. Let us not trust to this alone. 
Custom, indeed, sweetens the rugged lot when the cheer- 
ful soul zs tm zt: it does but imbitter it the more when 
the soul stays out of 7t— James Martineau. 


ed 


The harvest of grains and fruits is not more regular 
or abundant than the yield of human affections, sympa- 
thies, fellowships; but here also there are differences of 
seasons and of soils. We must improve our spiritual 
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husbandry; we must enrich the ground from which good 
qualities spring; we must expose our inmost life to the 
quickening Sun.—Charles G. Ames. 


Sd 
Do not be disconcerted by the fits of vexation and 
uneasiness which are sometimes produced by the multi- 
plicity of your domestic worries. No, indeed, dearest 
child: all these are but opportunities of strengthening 
yourself in the loving, forbéaring graces which our dear 
Lord sets before us.—Francis de Sales. 


wt 


We grow so easily to forget our noblest and most 
splendid times. It seems to me there is no maxim for 
a noble life like this: Count always your highest moments 
your truest moments. Believe that in the time when 
you were the greatest and most spiritual man, then you 
were your truest self—Phillips Brooks. 


Pope Pius X. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CUTTER, M.D. 


That the humblest peasant may reach the proudest 
position in the Roman hierarchy is proved by the remark- 
able career of Joseph Sarto. Born in 1835 in the beautiful 
village of Treviso, where he inhaled the fresh breezes 
from the Tyrolean Dolomites, he grew to vigorous man- 
hood, became a deacon, a parish priest, then bishop of 
Mantua, then cardinal and patriarch of Venice. Deeply 
interested in the ordinary duties of the Church, he had 
little thought of ever succeeding to the papacy, as he 
did in 1903. It is said that he owed his election in the 
conclave of cardinals to the fact that he did not favor 
that ancient right of veto which might be exercised by 
Spain, France, or Austria against any candidate for the 
highest office. Had Austria not objected, Cardinal 
Rampolla, Leo XIII.’s secretary of state, would have 
been the next popes* Pius X., become pope, issued a 
decree that that privilege should cease, yet he had 
benefited most by the veto of Austria. To-day, therefore, 
the way is open for the present secretary of state, the most 
pronounced anti-Modernist, Cardinal Merry del Val, to 
take the pontifical chair. 

In many ways Pius X. differed from his predecessor, 
Leo XIII. Whereas Leo was an Opportunist, cleverly 
using all men and all measures to advance the prestige 
of the Church in her diplomatic relations, an astute wire- 
puller, and perfectly familiar with the game, aiming to 
avoid conflicts and to conciliate opposition, Pius X. 
seemed to be almost wanting in these versatile and facile 
weapons of diplomacy, and, either through inability or 
disinclination to meet the problems that pressed upon 
him for solution, he deferred as long as possible any direct 
or positive action. From all accounts he was honest, 
simple, sincere, devout, and seemed to think that the 
life and habits of a parish priest would suffice to maintain 
his august and critical position in the throne of Saint 
Peter. 

His attention was early directed to the claims and honors 
of the Virgin Mary. Many years had elapsed since 
Pius IX. had decreed the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Holy Mother. Pius X. now proclaimed her 
bodily ascension into heaven. Before this the belief had 
been held by all good Catholics rather as a matter of 
tradition than as an article of faith. The new pope gave 
the Corporal Assumption of the Virgin to be accepted as 
an infallible dogma of the Church. He also taught that 
the Hebrew patriarchs had had this truth revealed to 
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them and foresaw with satisfaction the special divine 
honors that were to be bestowed upon Mary, the Queen 
of Heaven. 

However averse Pius X. may have been to touching 
them, political questions could not long be avoided or 
ignored. Socialism, the rights of the common people, 
was fast coming to the front in Italy and Germany. The 
irrepressible democratic spirit was abroad. A represen- 
tative form of government was holding out against the 
claims of the pope to temporal power. ‘The king of Italy 
had usurped his rights, had stolen the states of the Church, 
and was therefore anathema. The pope insisted that 
he was a ‘‘prisoner in the Vatican.’”’ For forty years the 
Vatican had condemned the Quirinal and had refused 
all overtures of conciliation coming from the king, al- 
though the pope was absolute ruler in the Papal Palace, 
was free to come and go as he liked, and by a guaranty 
law of 1871 had an amnesty of $645,000 by the govern- 
ment placed at his disposal. This gift he and his prede- 
cessors refused to accept, and in an encyclical had for- 
bidden all Catholics to take part in Italian parliamentary 
elections. At one time Pius seemed almost ready to 
renounce his claims to temporal authority if the govern- 
ment would pay up all arrears of the annuity, amounting 
then to about twenty-two million dollars. It did not 
come to pass, yet the pope modified an earlier decree so 
far as to allow the laity to take part in elections. He was 
driven to this by the Socialist party, which was rapidly 
gaining ground,—a party composed of men, who hated 
the priests, were jealous of Church interference in political 
affairs, and were secularists or free thinkers. In order to 
check or counteract the influence of this party the pope 
urged his loyal followers to take an active part in public 
affairs. In Vienna and Berlin, as well as in Rome, the 
advanced Radicals and Socialists had combined and were 
practically in control. The governments and the papacy 
felt the necessity of getting together in the interests 
of stability and order. While kings, princes, and prelates 
have always worked together for the maintenance of their 
special traditional privileges, the independents have as a 
rule opposed them. Pius X. now decreed it to be the right 
and duty of Roman Catholics everywhere to vote, to accept 
public duties, and to perform them, in order to promote 
the social and economic welfare of the state and at the 
same time especially to defend the supreme interests of 
the Church. Not long since Cardinal O’Connell said 
the same thing to the Catholics of Boston. 

But, whatever good Pius X. may have done for his 
Church in spiritual affairs or in social betterment, his 
fame in history will be darkened by his reactionary influ- 
ence against the progressive, science and scholarship of 
his age. Many intelligent persons, probably the best 
minds in his Church, have hoped that the dogmas and 
traditions of Rome might be brought into harmony with 
the advanced thought of our time, that patristic and medi- 
eval ideas might be dropped, and that a pure, rational, 
spiritual faith should have no fear of the light and the 
truth. These men are the ‘“ Modernists,’’ who believe in 
reason in religion, who welcome the higher criticism, and 
honestly think that not only the prestige of the Church, 
but also its prospective power in the world, will best be 
promoted by a cordial acceptance of the results of the 
scholarship of the twentieth century. The hopes and 
prayers of such men in the Church have been most griev- 
ously disappointed. Against these men the pope has 
issued most positive and ponderous denunciations. ‘The 
writings of Prof. Schell of Wiirzburg have been placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius; the romances of Antonio 
Fogazzaro, perhaps the greatest living Italian novelist, 
have been condemned; Abbé Loisy (Pére Hyacinthe), 
one of the most eloquent preachers ever heard in Nétre 
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Dame, Paris, was suppressed as heretical; Legrange and 
Minocchi, foremost in Biblical research, Tyrrell in philos- 
ophy, Turnel, Duchesne, Schnitzer, and others, able, 
devout, scholarly men, have all been placed under the 
ban for daring to follow the light of reason and conscience 
and for refusing to accept the teachings of medieval 
philosophy. To all these the word of Pius X. has been 
“Modernity is anathema.’”’ From the professional staffs 
in all Catholic schools the Modernist suspects were 
banished, and the bishops organized a boycott against 
the Modernist press. Furthermore, all priests and 
teachers were required to take an anti-Modernist oath. 
The pope’s Encyclical did not deign to discuss the posi- 
tions of these men. It said simply and brutally, ‘Be 
silent, or get out.” It was a cruel blow against the most 
hopeful movement in the Church since the Renaissance. 
So far as Pius X. could touch it, it is dead within the 
Church. 

To those who cry out against this it is said: ‘The 
Church has changed! It is not what it used to be.” 
But in what has it changed? Where has it repented of 
its ancient errors, its assumptions of power and infalli- 
bility, and its claim to supreme authority in matters both 
temporal and spiritual? To-day it is as reactionary as 
ever. If it has changed, it is not for the better. ‘The 
anti-Modernists are supreme and dominate everything. 
In selecting the three new American cardinals, such men 
as Archbishops Ireland and Spaulding, men of known 
liberal tendencies, were turned down, and such ultra- 
conservatives as O’Connell, Farley, and the Italian 
Falconio—all sworn anti-Modernists—were promoted. 
Their chief exponent at the Vatican is Cardinal Merry 
del Val, private secretary to the pope, who hates every- 
thing American except the rare opportunity offered in 
this free country for the propaganda of the political 
policy of Rome. All these active leaders are pledged 
to advance the temporal power of the pope; and all loyal 
Catholics, although American citizens, are bound to 
acknowledge as their supreme authority in all secular, 
as also all spiritual, concerns the Holy Father at Rome, 
With this in view our new cardinals were appointed, so 
that at the next conclave an anti-Modernist may be 
chosen. 

WATERTOWN, MaAss, 


Practical Peace Progress. 


BY H. C. PHILLIPS. 


War in the Balkans; pressure for increased armaments; 
England and the United States at odds over Panama tolls; 
Japan stirred by the California land bill; the arbitration 
treaties of 1911 abandoned; the 1912 Nobel Peace Prize 
not awarded. Surely there seems ground for cartoons ~ 
depicting the dove of peace with scant plumage and:The 
Hague Peace Palace bristling with bayonets. 

Yet do these things, and others like them, indicate 
that the movement for the avoidance of war is losing 
ground? Do the recent slides in the Culebra Cut, and 
the probability of others, mean that the Panama Canal 
will not be opened? Only hardened sceptics so predict, 
and only sentimentalists waste time lamenting that some 
cubic yards of dirt may delay the passage of the first 
ship. So it is with the peace movement. Peace enthu- 
siasts lament and their critics rejoice in apparently 
untoward events like those above named, but the rank 
and file of the workers for international peace see in them 
only anticipated delays. As for the Balkan War, and 
continuing armaments, they are instructive reminders 
that war cannot be banished after only a few years of 
Hague conferences and courts; England and the United 
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States will soon celebrate a century of diplomatic victories 
over many questions more serious than that of Panama 
tolls; Japan’s good faith carried her through a school 
question as delicate as the land bill controversy; the 
failure of the treaties of 1911 does not alter the existence 
of the very good treaties of 1908; and, if the Nobel Com- 
mittee failed to find a man who rendered conspicuous 
service in 1912, thousands were content to do ordinary 
work, effective, if not spectacular. 

Much criticism of the international peace movement 
is founded on misapprehension or limited knowledge. 
It would clarify the situation if critics would recognize 
a few elemental truths, some of which are:— 

First. It is less than fifteen years since the first 
Hague Conference marked international recognition of 
the peace movement, and fifteen years is a very short 
tine in history. The wonder is that so much, not so 
little, progress has been made. Indeed, the achievements 
of The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 doubtless 
led enthusiasm beyond reasonable bounds. 

Second. ‘The object of the peace movement is to 
diminish the waste of life and wealth involved in war 
and preparations for war, by the gradual substitution 
of whatever institutions may be mecessary,—not to 
bring life to a passive level of perfect understanding 
and absence of difficulties, not to do away with patriot- 
ism, courage, virility, but to utilize them in healthful, 
productive competition. Disputes between nations, as 
between individuals, are inevitable, but the method of 
settlement needs reform. Individuals no longer kill 
each other as a regular means of adjusting differences. 
It should be made unnecessary for nations to do so. 

Third. Workers for peace, in general, are not enemies 
of the men who make up armies and navies, nor are they 
opponents of reasonable armaments. Most of them seek 
and receive the co-operation of military and naval men, 
who thoroughly understand and are intelligently inter- 
ested in the advantages of doing away with war. The 
misfortune is that a small radical minority in the peace 
ranks, and a despicable, self-seeking war element such as 
has just come to light in the Krupp exposures in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, create a false impression of friction be- 
tween the great mass of civilians working against war 
and the officers and men whose activity is occasionally 
turned to war, but more often into constructive channels. 

Fourth. ‘The peace movement of to-day is made up, 
in the main, of average, normal individuals in all walks 
of life, among whom the millennium seeker and the advo- 
cate of complete disarmament is the exception, not the 
rule. Unreasonable increase of armament is properly 
opposed by many who regret that even in this country 
the navy alone costs the average family about $7.50 
per year. Yet even the poor whose single dollars mean 
bread and coal would not as a class see the navy reduced 
beyond proper limits. Many others see in armaments 
only a result of the war system and an evidence that the 
nations lack confidence in The Hague institutions. Their 
purpose, therefore, is to improve those institutions until 
the nations gain the confidence that will make it the nat- 
ural thing for them to diminish their armaments. This 
branch of the movement may be said to have started 
with the Institute of International Law in the ’70’s, but 
came more into evidence with the founding of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in 1889, the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration in 1895, the American 
Society of International Law in 1906, and the American 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes of 1909. None of these institutions expect 
other than gradual results; none work by spectacular 
methods; but all contemplate the development of law 
between nations, the arbitration of as many differences 
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as possible, and the final development of arbitration into 
a real system of international justice administered by 
an international court. ‘That their policy is sound would 
seem evident from the fact that the two Hague Confer- 
ences, while accomplishing nothing toward limiting 
armaments, not only established a Court of Arbitration 
which, imperfect as it is admitted to be, has settled eleven 
cases in aS many years, but also laid the foundations of 
a judicial court which the Third Hague Conference of 
1905 may finally establish. 


The Santa Barbara Mission. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


From death to rescue dying Man they came, 
The brothers of Saint Francis. Their blest word 
The naked red man with obedience heard, 

Received the Holy Cross and learned the name 

Of Christ the Lord. The bright skies are the same, 
The same sea smiles or raves; the flower and bird 
Return to the same lovely land, when stirred 

By Spring’s swift touch the golden valleys flame: 


But Santa Barbara’s towers behold no more 
The race they rose to bless. They stand in prayer 
And intercession by a people’s grave. 
The old bells peal from hill to distant shore 
A psalm of benediction, not despair ;— 
Not of the World the gift Saint Francis gave. 


James Bryce and American Institutions. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


In your issue of March 27, ult., appears a paper by Mr. 
Gill which should command attention, especially because 
of its reference to James Bryce, who may soon leave our 
shores, after a career here as a diplomatist and negotiator 
of treaties which must heighten the fame he has already 
acquired as a publicist and statesman. Mr. Gill quotes 
and summarizes him; and, while in no sense seeking to 
controvert his paper,’ it occurs to me that some further 
reference to Mr. Bryce may be useful. Obviously, exact 
quotation is what he is entitled to. Mr. Gill does quote 
him, in part, in these words:— 

“Mr. James Bryce has called attention to the fact that 
one of the disadvantages of written constitution is the 
excessive attention to purely legal questions thereby 
entailed. Legal issues dwarf and obscure the more sub- 
stantial issues of principles and policy. In our courts 
too much attention is given to the scrutiny of documents 
and too little to the conditions and needs of society.” 

Mr. Gill adds,—without indicating but that this also 
is quoted, which it is not,—‘‘The despotism of the dead 
hand in the life of to-day is largely maintained by legal 
technicalities.” 

Mr. Gill alludes to Mr. Bryce’s comments on written 
(he calls them “‘Rigid”’) constitutions, as contrasted with 
unwritten (he calls those “‘Flexible’’) ones; and very 
likely he may be familiar with that great Englishman’s 
paper, published in his recent volume, “Studies in His- 
tory and Jurisprudence,” entitled “Flexible and Rigid 
Constitutions.” Or he may rely wholly on the ‘“Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” that earlier work the wisdom and 
comprehensiveness of which students on both sides of 
the Atlantic have praised. Incidentally I may say that, 
wherever I cite the last-named work, I cite the first edi- 
tion,—that edition which, because of its severe criticisms 
on Tammany Hall and its methods, a devoted Tamman 
man sought to suppress the circulating of by legal proceed- 
ings in London, and actually did get a decree enjoining 
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its sale, though Mr. Bryce himself told me some years ago 
that that edition had never really gone out of circulation. 
Incidentally, again let me say that Unitarians have 
especial reasons for highly valuing wise comments on 
our American Constitution. ‘That Supreme Court Justice, 
who has sometimes been called the second Marshall, 
Mr. Justice Samuel F. Miller, was for years president 
of our National Conference, and an All Souls’ Church- 
man in New York City, and for twenty-two years a 
trustee of that oldest of our New York City societies, and, 
having in my custody all its ‘ancient records,’ I like to 
recall having scanned the bold signature,—a signature 
almost as bold as that of John Hancock to the Declara- 
tion of 1776,—of Henry Wheaton to our original 1819 
covenant, recalling also that as Supreme Court reporter 
and compiler of Wheaton’s Reports he supervised the 
first publication of many of those luminous decisions 
of Marshall and others which our highest court during 
the first thirty-five years of its existence promulgated. 
Discussing at much length the American judicial system 
and contrasting it with the English, he touches on the 
superior position of the American Federal judge, whose 


tenure is during good behavior, while an English judge. 


can be removed on petition of both houses of Parliament. 
Of our judges he says, ‘They hold office during good 
behavior; 7.e., they are removable only by impeach- 
ment”; and further: “The Fathers of the Constitution 
were extremely anxious to secure the independence of 


their judiciary, regarding it as a bulwark both for the 


people and for the States against the aggressions of either 
Congress or the President. They affirmed the life tenure 
by an unanimous vote in the Convention of 1787, because 
they deemed the risk of the continuance in office of an 
incompetent judge a less evil than the subserviency of 
all the judges to the legislature, which might flow from 
a tenure dependent on legislative will. ‘The result has 
justified their expectations.” 

Mr. Bryce elsewhere dwells on the function of the 
American judge as contrasted with that of an English 
or a Continental judge; that is, on its greater delicacy 
and difficulty. 

He says: “‘Sometimes it is a simple question, which an 
intelligent layman may answer. More frequently it is 
a difficult one, which needs not only the subtlety of the 
trained lawyer, but a knowledge of former cases which 
have thrown light on the same or a similar point.’”” And 
again of the judges: ‘‘They sometimes need the exercise 
not merely of legal acumen and judicial fairness, but of 
a comprehension of the nature and methods of govern- 
ment which one does not demand from the English judge 
who walks in the narrow path traced for him by ordinary 
statutes. It is therefore hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the American Constitution as it now stands, with its 
mass of fringing decisions which explain it, is a far more 
complete and finished instrument than it was when it 
came fire-new from the hands of the Convention. It is 
not merely their work, but the work of the judges, and 
most of all of one man, the great Chief Justice Marshall.” 

And of those Englishmen who thirty years ago pointed 
to America as a terrible “‘example,’’ he says they have 
discovered that “‘her republic possesses elements of stabil- 
ity wanting in the monarchy of the Mother Country. 
They lament that England should have no Supreme 
Court.” 

On the possibility of her having such a tribunal he 
intimates in “Studies in History and Jurisprudence” and 
in the ‘“‘Commonwealth”’ that, if Parliament were to be 
split up into four, one for England, one for Scotland, one 
for Ireland, and one for Wales, such a tribunal would 
become a necessity, as in our federal republic it was at 
the beginning perceived such an one would be. 
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On one point Mr. Bryce’s view seems to be very defi- 
nite; that is, that it is better to entrust the selection of 
judges to appointment by the higher executive—as in 
Massachusetts and Maine—than to popular election. 
Several of the States have clung to this method; while, 
as he says, “‘the new democracies of the West, together 
with the most populous States of the East, New York 
and Pennsylvania, States thoroughly democratized by 
their great cities, have thrown this grave and delicate 
function into the rude hands of the masses; that is to say, 
of the wire-pullers.” 

But he perceives that even the Supreme Court is not 
so anchored to the ancient moorings that it cannot some- 
what yield to prevailing public sentiment. ‘Applying 
that expansive interpretation which has prevailed since 
the war, as it prevailed in the days of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, the Supreme Court is apt to find grounds for moving 
in the direction which it perceives public opinion to have 
taken, and for putting on the words of the Constitution 
a sense which legalizes what Congress has enacted or 
custom approved.” 

Mr. Bryce perceives that in ante-bellum days, when 
every proposed interference with or restriction upon the 
institution of slavery was likely to be characterized as 
unconstitutional, the greatest bondage to so-called con- 
stitutional restrictions was manifested: “‘Any suggested 
interference with slavery in States or territories was imme- 
diately declared to violate the State rights which the 
Constitution guaranteed.” But “Constitutional inter- 
pretation was a pretext rather than a cause, a matter 
of form rather than of substance.’’ On the whole, it may 
be said that Mr. Bryce’s equipment as a trained lawyer 
before he ever came to America especially qualified him 
to discuss our Constitutional problems. I personally 
remember having seen in the ’7o0’s a joint legal opinion 
of his and Sir Roundell Palmer’s (the latter of whom 
afterwards became Lord Chancellor Selborne) transmitted 
from England for use in a commercial litigation then 
pending in New York. The student of American institu- 
tions has been fortunate that two foreigners so enlight- 
ened and impartial as Tocqueville and Bryce should have 
discussed their institutions. 

Only one other observation of Mr. Bryce’s do I propose 
to insert in this informal letter,—an observation on the 
progress and probable future of “Rigid” and ‘‘Flexible”’ 
Constitutions. This is from his essay on that subject: 
“Two reasons suggest themselves for predicting the preva- 
lence of the Rigid type. One is that no new Flexible 
Constitutions have been born into the world for many 
years past, unless we refer to this class those of some of 
the British self-governing colonies. The other is that 
no country now possessing a Rigid Constitution seems 
likely to exchange it for a Flexible one. The footsteps 
are all the other way. Flexible Constitutions have been 
turned into Rigid ones. No Rigid one has become 
Flexible.” 

It is gratifying to observe that our Unitarian ministers 
are paying increasing attention to Constitutional and 
legal or quasi-legal questions. I may be permitted to 
add that at the dedication in 1821 of the first edifice 
built by the society in New York of which I am happy to 
be a trustee, the dedication sermon (a printed copy of 
which I have) was preached by Edward Everett before 
he was understood to have become a statesman. Dr. 
Bellows, whose alto relievo by St. Gaudens looks down 
on our present auditorium in All Souls’, was a founder 


of the Union League Club here, and in his study in our . 


parish house was held the preliminary meeting which 
resulted in the organization shortly thereafter (at the 
house of Dorman B. Eaton, an All Souls’ pewholder 
down to the day of his death) of the New York City Civil 
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Service Reform Association, whose first president was 
Dr. Bellows and its next succeeding one George William 
Curtis, another of our distinguished Unitarians, successor 
to Justice Miller as president of our National Conference. 
I am confident that Mr. Gill will be gratified that I have 
taken up and somewhat enlarged upon his references to 
Mr. Bryce, our wise and sincere English friend. 
NEw YORK. 


The Unitarian Mission. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


In a recent meeting of the Ministerial Union, I spoke 
of an incident the recollection of which has always been 
instructive to me, and I wish to explain it more fully. 

Many years ago I enjoyed a pleasant friendship with 
an Episcopalian rector in the city where I was then 
settled, and we often met for frank discussions. One 
day, when he had spoken of his expectation that he 
would sometime return in his present material body, the 
same body but glorified and immortal, to this same 
earth where we now dwell, but a renovated and glorified 
and imperishable earth, I pointed out how irrational is 
such an expectation. I drove him from pillar to post 
with my arguments, and he acknowledged that they were 
unanswerable. But, when I met him again, a few days 
afterwards, he said to me: ‘“‘I have been thinking over 
our last Monday’s talk, and I find that I cannot give up 
my old belief.’ Further talk was evidently useless. 
Some strong motive had counteracted all my arguments, 
a motive which, probably, he himself could not explain. 
I was puzzled, because I had found him intelligent and 
candid. But I thought a good deal about the incident, 
till I concluded that he had clung to this irrational view 
because it made more real and vivid to his heart the 
Christian faith in immortal life. I saw that he could not 
rest in any mere abstract thought of immortality, such as 
would satisfy me, or even in such a warm faith as Whittier 
expresses in the familiar lines,— 

“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care.” 
He evidently felt an imperative need of some picture- 
conception of the immortal life, made up of scenes which 
in this mortal life had been familiar and dear; for the vast 
spaces through which our solar system moves are silent 
and lonely and chill and dreadful; we find nothing home- 
like there; this earth with its beloved and holy memo- 
ries is the only home that we have known, and, though 
we may vanish for a while at death into some place of 
slumber, it is to this home that most of us long to return. 

Of course, such a picture-conception of the immortal 
life is an illusion, very absurd to us Unitarians. But, 
if we ridicule it, we miss prodigiously the deep meaning 
of it as expressing the heari’s certainty that a home awaits 
us somewhere hereafter, as blessed in its homelikeness 
and beauty and joy as the fairest and happiest homes 
that we have known in this mortal life. Most people can- 
not apprehend such a religious truth at all, unless it is 
presented to them in such a picture-conception or “‘sym- 
bol”; by means of the symbol they feel and apprehend 
the truth (see Edward Caird’s “Evolution of Religion,” 
Vol. I, pp. 291-299); they cannot separate the two in 
their thoughts, and they are unconscious of the symbol- 
izing process; the picture awakens in their hearts the 
feeling of the truth, somewhat as a national flag awakens 
the feeling and the idea of patriotism. To tell them to 
rationalize their religion by discriminating the truth from 
the symbol is useless, because they then lose their grasp 
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of the truth. This is why rational doctrines do not in- 
terest the vast majority of Christian people and never will. 

But, when, for any reason, the spiritual truth fades 
away in their hearts and this change makes the symbol 
into a mere theological dogma, the symbol becomes to 
them an idol, meaningless and lifeless, and they worship 
it because some church-authority commands them or some 
long-established habit constrains them. 

These heart-faiths which express themselves in sym- 
bolic language are felt to be certainties. For, while no 
argument, addressed to the mere intellect, for the be- 
lief in immortality, for instance, can give us more than 
a hope, a probability, “a great perhaps,” the heart finds, 
in its consciousness of being a child of the Heavenly 
Father and in its communion with the Eternal Love, an 
intense conviction of the reality of the immortal life. 

All our Unitarian leaders of thought, such as Hedge 
and Everett and Martineau and Estlin Carpenter and 
many others, insist upon the distinction (though some 
Unitarians who are rather literal-minded cannot at all 
understand it) between the spiritual or vital truths or 
realities, on the one hand, which are apprehended and 
verified, as Martineau says, “‘through the human experi- 
ences of the conscience and affections,’ and, on the other 
hand, the intellect’s attempts to interpret and prove in 
its own prosaic and inadequate language what the heart 
has reported in its imaginative language about the great 
realities of the heart’s faith (see Martineau’s “‘Studies,”’ 
pp. 184-185). 

The blindness of many people to this distinction is the 
reason why they understand by ‘‘religious truths’’ some 
mere intellectual opinions about religion, and then natu- 
rally insist that all religious truths must be intellectually 
apprehended and verified. 

How calamitous such a degradation of the meaning of 
“religious truths’? may prove to be, is suggested by a 
striking remark in an essay by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, 
for thirty-three years preacher to Harvard University, 
and always honored as one of the wisest of our Unitarian 
scholars: ‘‘’I'he [Catholic] dogmas which the reformers 
repudiated, were and are, as dogmas, false and revolting; 
but there underlie these very dogmas truths which Prot- 
estantism is impoverished by ignoring” (“Modern Uni- 
tarianism,” pp. 176-177); for the inability of the Re- 
formers to recognize the vital truths at the heart of 
the Catholic dogmas and the consequent “impoverish- 
ment’’ of Protestantism, were caused by their not dis- 
tinguishing “‘religious truths’ from mere opinions. In 
precisely the same way our Unitarianism is liable to be 
impoverished by the intellectualism which is blind to this 
distinction. 

Dr. Peabody’s remark explains why the Modernists 
are usually reluctant to leave the Catholic Church or to 
be in any way identified with us Protestants. ‘Though so 
radical in their theology, they yet feel that they still 
need the help of the picturesque dogmas and rituals of 
the Catholic Church. For the same reason, evidently, 
many intelligent Protestants and even some Unitarians 
have been drawn into the Catholic Church, and many 
from other Protestant Churches into the Episcopal 
Church. But, on the other hand, many admirable men 
and women, deeply religious and thoroughly in earnest, 
come from the older Protestant churches, and even from 
the Catholic Church, into our Unitarian fellowship; and, 
whenever our rational doctrines and simple forms of wor- 
ship are vitalized by a warm feeling of the great realities 
of the soul’s life in God, they find themselves at home 
with us. But,‘ without this feeling, mere rational de- 
scriptions of religious truth will soon cease to attract 
and interest them. For ‘Christianity is to be felt rather 
than described,” says Channing. 
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Therefore, the secret of successfully teaching religion 
is found in the personal influence of those who themselves 
feel vividly the realities of religion. “‘It makes a great 
difference,” says Emerson, ‘‘as to the weight of any 
sentence, whether there be a man behind it or no.” 
“Spiritual truths,” says Dr. C. C. Everett, “are chiefly 
taught by stimulating the spiritual life; and the power of 
moral and spiritual truth to penetrate to the hearts of 
men has a strange dependence on the moral and spiritual 
power of him who utters it.’’ Dr. Estlin Carpenter, our 
foremost Unitarian scholar in England, says, ‘What 
God is, we know by his self-disclosure in the holiest 
souls, in proportion as we can repeat afar off their ex- 
perience through its quickening power upon our own.” 

To emphasize this distinction between the spiritual 
truths which are the great realities of our souls’ life and 
the intellect’s mere opinions about these realities, so 
that we can bring together all true Christians in ‘‘the 
unity of the Spirit” which is deeper than any¥unity of 
mere opinion, has been recognized by all our Unitarian 
leaders of thought since Channing’s time to be our provi- 
dential Unitarian mission. For “it was of the very 
essence of the liberal movement,’’ says John W. Chad- 
wick, in his Life of Channing, “to emphasize the ethical 
and spiritual and treat theological dogmas as negligible 
quantities.” 

This is the Unitarianism which to-day is spreading 
in other Churches. 

Many of our ministers believe that the influence and 
usefulness of the Unitarian Church depend on our loyalty 
to this distinctive Unitarian mission. They have learned 
this in their own experience as I have learned it in my 
experience. 

In 1881 I was sent by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to New Orleans to revive our church there, of which 
the president of the church-trustees said to me in Boston, 
that it was “hopelessly dead.” 

Before the end of the first winter, however, our congre- 
gation was four times larger than for many years. 

My first aim was to explain to the people of that city 
that the Unitarian mission is not controversy, but co- 
operation,—that Unitarians believe and preach, though 
in doctrinal statements different from those of other 
churches (like the different tongues which the Apostles 
spoke on the day of Pentecost), the same vital truths of 
Christian faith that are at the heart of the dogmas of other 
Churches, and we try to vitalize our own doctrines with 
the spiritual power of these truths. I was permitted to 
print in the two leading dailies of that city long abstracts 
of sermons in which I had explained our Unitarian mission 
to my own congregation; and the columns of these papers 
were always open to me afterwards, whenever I wished 
to talk to that great city, as when in three succes- 
sive sermons I advocated the Sunday opening of the 
Exposition in December, 1884, and I was told by a high 
official that my arguments settled the question in favor 
of opening it on Sundays. My first sermons were widely 
read and brought me into a cordial acquaintance with 
the other Protestant ministers and with many prominent 
laymen, and attracted to our church many valuable 
families who became warmly attached and have been 
steadfast and generous supporters, because they care more 
for the vital truths of religion than for any doctrinal 
opinions. When, after seven years, the death of a relative 
made it imperative that I should stay in New England for 
some years, these devoted men and women maintained 
lay-services through three long, hot summers (when the 
pulpit was supplied from Boston for only seven or eight 
cooler months of each year), so as to keep the strength of 
their church unimpaired until a new pastor could be 
found. 
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In April, 1887, the Southern Conference met in New 
Orleans and I invited Robert Collyer to preach. He gave 
us the sermon on “The City lieth Four-square,”’ which 
has since then been printed in his ‘Things New and Old,” 
but we miss in the book the many delightful improvised 
passages. Nothing could have been more felicitous for 
the occasion than this plea for “the unity of the Spirit,” 
—the central truth of the Unitarianism which I had for 
many years been preaching in that city. The church 
(not the present smaller church up town) was packed to 
the doors with at least six hundred people, of whom not 
more than a hundred and fifty were Unitarians: for my 
many friends in other churches promptly accepted my 
invitations. ‘The sermon deeply moved them all. 

Finally, I would call attention to an admirable state- 
ment of our Unitarian mission in a sermon on “Spirit- 
ual Christianity’’ by Starr King, for many years the elo- 
quent minister of the Hollis Street Church in Boston and 
minister in San Francisco from 1860 to 1864,—published 
by the American Unitarian Association, and to be ordered 
as ‘“Memo. 15’’; and also to a Unitarian tract, “‘The 
Unity of the Spirit,” and another, “Faith, Hope and 
Love,’”’ to be ordered as ‘‘A. U. A. 141 and 159.” 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


The Super-Dreadnoughts. 


When that I was and a little tiny boy.—Twrtrra NicHr. 


O best of all the hours this planet yields 

Those spent a-playing in its sunlit fields, 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Tripping up and down the world, hand in hand with Joy! 


There was no Noise or Shouting in the world; 

I nothing heard of Battle-Flags Unfurl’d, 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Playing in the waving woods; and, playing with me, Joy. 


Day followed day in peace and happiness; 

At night the stars looked down the earth to bless, 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Skipping over grassy fields; still beside me, Joy. 


Great ships that sailed across the shining sea 
Brought Peaceful Things that men might happier be, 
When that I was and a little tiny boy. 

Straying by the little streams; always near me, Joy. 


The Nations squandered not their strength and gold, 
Preparing Devastations manifold, 

When that I was and a little tiny boy 

Climbing all the little hills; climbing with me, Joy. 


They feared not Foreign Flags nor Alien Speech; 
Strangers were Friends; each stretching hand to each, 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Dreaming with the meadow flowers; close beside me, Joy. 


And Aliens, when they met, frowned not, but smiled; 

Thus I remember it, while still a child, 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Listening to the songs of birds; and listening with me, Joy. 


The Church feared not to preach of Peace to men; 
And War, and Talk of War, were sinful then, 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Gazing at the summer sky, all alone with Joy. 


Vast commerce was not then our dearest goal; 
And man’s great Empire was within the Soul; 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Counting the high dawning stars; I, and only Joy. 


Our poets sang: Let Brotherhood increase, 

That Earth may know a Thousand Years of Peace! 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Singing up and down the world; singing with me, Joy. 


O Blessed Bells of Peace, sound far and clear 

Those chimes, now silent, that I used to hear 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

Laughing up and down the world, hand in hand with Joy. 
—R. Stanley Weir. 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
Presented to Crawford Howell Toy by 
pupils, colleagues, and friends. Edited by 
David Gordon Lyon and George Foot 
Moore. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—It was certainly a happy thought to 
mark the seventy-fifth birthday of Prof. 
Toy by this collection of valuable papers by 
his friends and, in some instances, his co- 
workers in the Harvard Divinity School. 
Naturally, these essays by specialists and 
scholars are, as they owght to be, learned 
and scholarly; but, as was the case with the 
volume of Harvard Essays published not 
long ago, they are not, as a rule, so technical 
that they cannot be enjoyed by the average 
reader who is at all interested in the history 
of religions. Let us glance at a few points. 
Prof. Kittredge, in his essay on English 
witchcraft and James I., exonerates James 
from having been specially cruel in his per- 
secution of witches. There were no more 
executions for this cause in his reign than 
during the last twenty-two years of Eliza- 
beth. Every one at that time believed that 
certain poor old creatures could be so in 
league with the devil as to cause divers 
afflictions to fall upon innocent women and 
children. The interesting case of Mother 
Samuel’s afflicting the Throckmorton family 
fairly represents the popular belief on this 
subject. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter shows, in 
a valuable paper on Buddhist and Chris- 
tian parallels, how legends repeat themselves 
in different religions; as, for example, the 
story of the flood, the four ages of the world, 
the infancy of Moses, the virgin birth of 
Christ. “Babylonian influences reached 
India as well as Syria and Greece; and the 
Hindu, the Hebrew, and the Hellene all 
profited by a common wisdom.’ Prof. 
Fred Norris Robinson writes of  satirists 
and enchanters in early Irish literature, 
who possessed magical powers to inflict 
stain, blemish, and defect on their victims. 
Apparently, too, there were trials of wits, 
in which the satirist-poet sang his staves 
into the slingstone and the thorn. “If 
they were in the wrong, the earth would 
swallow them up. But if the Riorj were 
in the wrong, the earth would swallow up 
him and his wife and son, and his horse and 
his arms and his dress and his hound.” 
This reads like the trials by combat in the 
old fairy stories, where, as Napoleon said, 
“right was always on the side of the strong- 
est battalions.” Prof. E. S. Sheldon gives 
a delightful translation of an old French 
fabliau, of Saint Peter and the minstrel, 
showing how the saint, by gambling with the 
minstrel,—by the way, a rather peculiar per- 
formance for a saint,—got many souls out 
of hell, and, finally, the devil let the min- 
strel out, too. So ever since the torments 
of hell are not for singers and poets, who 
can be “‘as gay and joyous as they please.’ 
In The Liver as the Seat of the Soul, by Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., is discussed the old notion, 
notably held by the Romans, that love, and 
the passions generally, resided in the liver. 
Plato held that the liver gave “prophetic 
intimations.”” And we may remember that 
Rosalind told Orlando that, if he followed her 
instructions, she would wash his liver quite 
free from love. Dr. George Moore describes 
the school at Nisibis, where the Nestorian 
heresy flourished after the close of the school 
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in Edessa in 489. Some of these Nestorian 
ideas might commend themselves to our 
modern scholarship, e.g.: “The Song of 
Solomon was an altogether secular poem.” 
“The inspiration of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
asticus were very different from that of the 
prophets. . . . Sound advice for getting on in 
the world is a very different thing from the 
revelation of the Kingdom of God.” Prof. 
D. G. Lyon writes of the consecrated women 
of the famous Hammurabi Code, showing 
the high degree of authority exercised by 
them. ‘The volume concludes with a short 
paper by Prof. Gottheil of Columbia Uni- 
versity on “Figurines of Syro-Hittite Art,” 
and a bibliography of Prof. Toy’s contribu- 
tions to literature. Perhaps a volume like 
this, with its large and varied scholarship, is 
one of the greatest possible proofs of the 
far-reaching influence of the great scholar 
to whom it is dedicated. 


THE Darropm, Fire,ps. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—In his prize poem, ‘The 
Everlasting Mercy” and ‘The Widow in 
the Bye Street,’’ we supped full of horrors 
and hideousness, set forth in language that 
never once hesitated to call a spade a spade. 
It was somewhere near the realism of Zola, 
in verse, of which the question was, Is this 
poetry? If so, how has the Muse doffed her 
rainbow singing-robes for a soiled and mud- 
bespattered garment? And, without beauty, 
where is the poetry? Not that there was not 
some beauty in these terrible poems—as in 
many lovely lines describing English fields 
and streams and flowers. Certainly, too, 
there was real pathos, as in the pitiful story 
of the widow and her son; and some genuine 
power, as in the tremendous description of the 
conversion that came, like a two-edged 
sword, to that wicked wastrel, Saul Kane. 
The Daffodil Fields is not so awful as this 
first volume; nor is it, we think, so power- 
ful. It is realistic, of course, and quite 
sufficiently so, as when it describes Michael’s 
cattle-raising. 


“Where in the dust, among the stink of 

burning, 

The half-mad heifers bolted from the men, 

And tossing horns arose and hoofs were 
churning, 

A lover there had little time for yearning; 

But all day long, cursing the flies and heat, 

Michael was handling steers on horseback 
till his feet 

Gave on dismounting.”’ 


The poem is a story of the love of two men— 
one at first inconstant, and then bursting 
out with uncontrollable passion, the other 
always loyal and faithful—for a poor girl 
whose fate is tossed backward and forward 
between them, with the inevitable end, 
where both men are killed, and the woman 
dies from heart-break. All this might well 
enough have been told in prose, though to- 
day we are told (perhaps the original doc- 
trine came from Wordsworth) that poetry 
need not greatly differ in its language from 
the language of prose, and that the speech 
of rustics, not to say coarse louts and vaga- 
bonds, is good enough for verse. But then 
Masefield is really a poet: a sudden glory 
sometimes shoots through his rough and 
brutal scenes, and fairly illumines his worst 
characters. And here there are charming 
bits of description,—of the daffodil fields, 
which, like Hardy’s natural scenery, link 
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themselves, as an essential part, with each 
tragic event in the lives of the human beings. 
We have “the never quiet joy of dancing 
daffodils,” as fair and gay “‘as though man’s 
passionate mind had never suffered there,” 
or a picture of ‘‘the moon making heaven 
pale among the withering stars.’’ That is, 
we have always the contrast between nature’s 
eternal calm and beauty and man’s suffer- 
ing, agonized soul. Yet the tragic end is 
not without some note of peace. Even as 
Mary lies crushed and broken in the room 
where her two dead lovers rest, there are 
flowers all about,—‘‘pale flowers of spring 
primroses, daffodils, and cuckoo flowers.” 
And we have this_verse, perhaps the most 
really poetical in the volume, describing 
Mary’s singing :— 

“So triumphing her song of love began, 
Ringing across the meadows like old woe, 
Sweetened by poets to the help of man 
Unconquered in eternal overthrow: 

Like a great trumpet from the long ago 

Her singing towered; all the valley heard. 
At the end there is a touch which suggests 
the magnificent close of Arnold’s poem, 
“‘Sohrab and Rustum,”’ where the course of 
the majestic river symbolizes in wonderful 
fashion the struggling yet mever quite 
daunted life of man, which at last finds its 
way to peace, where ‘‘the new-bathed stars 
emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea.’’ So 
Masefield’s poem ends with a picture of the 
small stream passing into the larger waters, 
where the big waves go rolling, and at last, 
out at sea, the sailors on the ships 


“Sing triumphant and the topsail fills 
To this old tale of woe among the daffodils.” 


So our little life, with its tumults and its 
tragedies, passes out into the great calm. 


IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.—This play would be a good peace 
document to circulate with the Baroness 
von Sutner’s ‘“‘Lay down your Arms”’; for 
it is really a pretty strong presentation of the 
fact that “war is hell,’’ and that one way of 
showing the truth to the world is for the 
soldier, who recognizes it, to withdraw from 
the ranks, as did the hero of this play, when 
he has seen the iniquity of such wholesale 
butchery. It is thus in line with Tolstoy’s 
later preachments. For the hero—a real 
hero, too—is one who learns from the dying 
enemy the abomination of the whole evil 
system, and so returns to his home, in the 
eyes of most people, including his father, 
forever disgraced. But, as he wins his sweet- 
heart, and the praise of the noble, though 
eccentric, Mr. Greart (who, of course, in 
rather Sunday-school-book fashion, secures 
for him a good financial position), he is not 
so much to be pitied. Though possibly 
somewhat amateurish, the play has really 
several good dramatic situations, notably, 
the scene between the hero and his dying 
foe. There is also a_ striking dramatic 
effort in the attitude of the soldiers towards 
their comrade—who might have been pro- 
moted for his gallant bravery, but who 
renounces such honor at the dictate of the 
higher conscience—and in the general scorn 
of people who would have been horrified 
had the young soldier actually committed 
“a murder.” Even the weak mother is 
gratified that her son had killed his man. 
In short, the play is dramatic enough to sug- 
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gest that it might “go” on the stage, which 
is more than can be said of many plays that 
are only for what the old critics used to 
call ‘‘the closet.” 


THE DIscovERY OF THE FuTrurE. By 
H. G. Wells. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
60 cents.—With good reason Mr. Wells 
appears as a prophet. He takes the ground 
that we have no way of judging the future 
but by the past; and, looking over the list of 
astonishing inventions, discoveries, and pro- 
gressive movements that have made the last 
half-century illustrious, he sees every reason 
to believe that the human race upon this 
earth is only at the beginning of its achieve- 
ments. He is careful not to prophesy as to 
the particular forms which the improvement 
of the human race will make possible, but he 
holds that we are now in the twilight of civil- 
ization with things latent in our thoughts and 
hidden in our physical organism which will 
one day come to light in beings who will 
stand upon this earth as one stands upon a 
footstool and shall laugh and-reach out their 
hands amid the stars. It is a glowing dream 
of possibilities, justified, however, by the 
principles and powers now known to reside 
in nature and human life. 


THE BURNING QUESTION. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—So far as we know there 
is no other novel that, taking the problem 
of divorce for its central interest, gives just 
the same solution of it as is here presented. 
The situation is one that would justify 
several different modes of treatment. ‘That 
the writer has chosen this way out is due 
partly, perhaps, to her natural desire for 
something out of the ordinary, and partly 
to carefully reasoned out principles concern- 
ing the moral side of this ‘‘ burning question.” 
That there are men and women who have 
lived out their answer in just this way can- 
not be doubted. ‘This story brings to notice 
an undeniable resemblance between its 
writer and Florence L. Barclay at her best, 
and it ought to prove a popular success, 
judging by its well-developed love interest 
even more than by its development of the 
divorce motif. 


Auma’s SOPHOMORE YEAR. By Louise 
M. Breitenbach. Boston: IL. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50——Good lively stories of college 
life are always sure of interested readers, and 
this one is no exception. Alma maintains 
her character as a bright, lovable, wide- 
awake comrade, and the various types of 
girls who congregate in Hadley Hall are 
sufficiently resourceful to supply good ma- 
terial for the chronicler of their doings. As 
happens in all tales of boarding school life, 
the periods of study are thickly interspersed 
with frolics and adventures, and Alma’s 
sophomore year was by no means barren 
of exciting incidents. 


Miscellaneous. 


Jirah Buck uses a contemporary interest 
for the production of a book on the Soul 
and Sex in Education (Stewart, Kidd & Co., 
Cincinnati). The author has a high ideal 
of marriage, but does not throw much light 
on the subject. Various sciences are men- 
tioned, but no particular use seems to be 
made of them. 
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THE UNITARIAN FAITH 


BY 
Rey. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


The Unitarians have a world-gospel and a 
world-mission. Since we have a religious faith 
which we prize, what right have we to withhold 
it from those whom we believe it would benefit, 
and especially from those who ask it? 

There is nothing in all this world so short- 
sighted as the selfishness which would prevent 
others from attaining the happiness and peace 
which have made our own lives worth while. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““THE CAROL,” *“*‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, ne tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carehily con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who-desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

sf is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Reo. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. .,. 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare n.” bel 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


ion Society:— piri 
“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
f hid : 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
ayaa rere bbe rere 
ese are Lessons which, Bible in hand, give you some- 
thing to think about. oye Tae 
They contain the thoughts of a layman on a great book, 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO.,, 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR PATRIOT DAYS 


“WHERE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
BEGAN.” By Daniel Munro Wilson. 

“It is a book that ought to be read by every daughterand 
son of Revolutionary sires, for it will make the blood run 
faster and the good old American spirit revive.’’—Boston 
Transcript. ‘ 

“Mr. Wilson brings to an interesting subject an enthusi- 
es see is FO ee ee He has qualified 

imself for writing his book by wide readi 
party ib ye ee Boa Review, eg pag re 

xty-five ustrations. Large crown 8vo, F 

$2.25 net. When sent by mail, 18 cts. extra at 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 

* QUINCY, 

MOUNT 


OLD BRAINTREE, AND MERRY- 
T.”” Over Sixty Illustrations. Paper 
cover, 25 cts.; postpaid, 30 cts. Board cover, 50 cts.; 
postpaid, 56 cts. is 


Address DANIEL M. WILSON, Kennebunk, Maine. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly each month a 
publication bearing this title. Its pur- 
pose is to offer suggestions for the con- 
duct of work for the common good in 
our churches, and also to give circula- 
tion to articles of value on different 
phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 


No. 27 
PRISONERS’ WORK 


By E. Stace Warttn, Pu.D. 


Secretary of the National Committee on Prison 
Labor. 


An interesting and valuable article from the 
viewpoint of the new penology. The primary 
thought to-day of those who are dealing with 
lawbreakers in the modern cities is not punish- 
ment, nor vindication of the law, nor even 
the protection of society alone, although that 
is an important consideration, but the reform 
of the prisoner. The purpose of the best penal 
system is to restore the criminal to society 
as a useful and self-respecting member. The 
method by which this purpose is to be accom- 
plished is education and industry. Work is 
a fundamental necessity. The prisoner should 
be trained to some definite art which will be 
of benefit to him after his discharge. The 
interest of the prisoner must be stimulated 
and every effort made to call forth the best 
that is in him. The education gained from 
books should be related to industrial training, 
and this step under wise direction will do much 
to develop latent manhood. Benefit to the 
state also results from this plan of dealing 
with prisoners which is of great value from the 
viewpoint of administration. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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Che BDome. 
The Camel’s Complaint. 


Canary birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch; 
And, as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 
But there’s never a question 
About my digestion— 
Anything does for me! 


Cats, you’re aware, can repose in a chair, 
Chickens can roost upon rails; 
Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 
And oysters can slumber in pails. 
But no one supposes 
A poor camel dozes— 
Any place does for me! 


Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed, 
Coops are constructed for hens; 
Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 
And pigs are protected by pens. 
But a camel comes handy 
Wherever it’s sandy— 
Anywhere does for me! 


People would laugh if you rode a giraffe, 
Or mounted the back of an ox; 
It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit, 
Or try to bestraddle a fox. 
But as for a camel, he’s 
Ridden by families— 
Any load does for me! 


A snake is as round as a hole in the ground, 
And weasels are wavy and sleek; 
And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 
But a camel’s all lumpy, 
And bumpy and humpy— 
Any shape does for me! 
—Charles E. Carryl. 


The Story of a Hat. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


We were all sitting together one day talk- 
ing about spring fixings, hats in particular. 
The most wonderful thing in the world had 
happened: each one of the four daughters 
of the Reverend Robert Hardy was to have 
a perfectly new summer hat! 

If you had perpetually and perennially 
worn an older sister’s hat, you would under- 
stand. ‘This glorious certainty would never 
have been but for Father’s article on “Pre- 
destination.” 

When the editor of the Theological Review 
sent on the check, father took it at once 
to mother and announced firmly to what 
purpose it should be devoted. Mother was 
pleased as could be, but we girls were simply 
weak trying to grasp the possibility. 

‘To be sure, we had no idea what “ Pre- 
destination’? meant, and had tried to decide 
which daughter should read the article and 
instruct the others. We told Pris it was her 
duty, being the eldest, but Pris said she was 
getting tired of that sort of thing and meant 
to strike. 

Honor insisted that she would be only 
too glad, but we must remember that the 
next to the oldest daughter hadn’t any 
brains. Even with the best intentions she 
could never impart the meaning to us, and 
we knew that only too well. 

Luckily I had done the last stunt, so it 
had to be Alice. 

We had just returnedjfrom Farnum on a 
tour of investigation, and were talking it 
over with mother when Pris leta bomb drop 
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in the camp. Now Pris is just as different 
from the rest of us as satin is from satine. 
She’s not only the prettiest girl in the parish, 
but just let her beckon, and the world tum- 
bles over itself to follow. ‘Talk of Helen of 
Troy! But then shke was bad and Pris’ is 
as good as gold. 

Pris had tried on a certain hat in Farnum 
the like of which Drayton had never dreamed, 
except on one occasion. It wasn’t exactly 
daring,—it was different! It wasn’t con- 
spicuous, but, when Pris had that hat on, 
you couldn’t think of anything else. 

When Pris told us her intention, we all 
began to talk, but there was an air about 
her that made us realize the futility of argu- 
ment. 

Now the hat was a fine white chip trimmed 
with black velvet, some quills, and rosettes 
of white satin ribbon. It was simple as could 
be, but of ashape quite unknown to Drayton. 
It had unusual curves where Drayton head- 
gear was either turned severely up or un- 
compromisingly down. When Pris put on 
that hat, there was no one else to be seen. 

The Sunday before, Lotty Cheston had 
appeared in church wearing a hat rather 
similar. Lotty’s aunt lives here, and mem- 
bers of the family are apt to appear at any 
time for week-end visits, but that wasn’t 
why we were afraid to have Pris have one. 

“Ts it becoming?’’ asked mother, looking 
at me. 

“She’s the dearest thing in the world in 
it,’”” I owned. 

“Ts it conspicuous or saucy—or—what is 
the objection, girls?”’ 

“Tt’s. too, «prettysei.said,. Honor. 57 It’s 
so elegant and unusual it will set every 
one talking.” 

“Ves, mother, old Mrs, Green will be 
sure to say to me, ‘Milly, ain’t that hat like 
that frivolous Cheston gal’s? Don’t they 
get such fashions from Paris?’”’ 

“Yes, mother,’ broke in Alice; ‘when 
I wore the chain grandma left me, Deacon 
Sumner took hold of it and ‘trusted’ I had 
the ‘ornyments’ of a ‘meek and quiet spirit.’ 
That’s what you get by being minister’s 
children.” 

“Just the same I am going to have that 
hat unless mother objects,” said Pris, with 
the iron of determination in her voice. 

“T see no objection,” said mother, quietly. 
We all gasped and just looked at her. 

“But, mother,”’ said Honor at last, ‘‘we’ve 
been taught to think of other people first. 
It seems as if I never did anything because 
I’m myself: I’m a minister’s child first.” 

“J don’t believe you'll regret many of 
those things,’ said mother, ‘‘but there is 
a limit. You are really a human being 
even before you’re a minister’s child.” 

Honor gave mother a grateful look as if 
relieved to realize the fact. 

“T think it just the right moment to tell 
a story, a true one, and about another hat, 
when I was a little girl.” At the mention 
of a story we all brightened. 

“Once when I was about nine,” began 
mother, ‘it was decided that I was to have 
an entirely new hat. Perhaps you have some 
idea what my feelings were.’’ 

We all looked at one another and nodded. 
Didn’t we know? 

“T had settled what it should be,—a fine, 
white straw trimmed with pale, blue ribbon 
and knots of big field daisies with their 
golden hearts and curling white fringes. 
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Mother said it was excellent taste for a little 
girl and I should have it. 

“We had planned to go in town on a 
certain Saturday, but the Thursday before 
Aunt Sarah arrived. 

“Now Aunt Sarah was an excellent woman, 
my mother’s sister and devoted to her. She 
was also fond of my sisters, but somehow 
I could never get on with Aunt Sarah. In- 
stinct told me that this aunt neither under- 
stood nor liked one of her nieces. I’m 
afraid I was especially naughty whenever 
she made us a visit. 

“OF course Aunt Sarah went to Boston, 
too, and I had a presentiment of coming 
evil. aoe 

“Tn the millinery department of a princi- 
pal store, we passed by a table loaded with 
children’s hats ornamented with trimmings 
made of straw. I loathed them the moment 
my eyes fell upon the curious array. Aunt 
Sarah paused and glanced over the table. 
I pulled mother’s hand and tried to urge 
her on. 

““Mary,’ said Aunt Sarah, ‘this is just 


the thing! Already trimmed and unusually 
durable.’ 
“*Mother! Mother! I don’t want a 


hat like that,’ I pleaded. 

“Mother hesitated. ‘We had decided 
upon blue ribbon and daisies,’ she began. 

““Noonsense!’ cried Aunt Sarah. ‘How 
long would that child wear such a delicate 
hat? You just let me choose.’ 

“Mother looked as uncomfortable as I 
felt, but I think she stood in some awe of 
her sister. At any rate Aunt Sarah had her 
way. 

“Girls, if you could have seen that hat! 
It was a coarse, yellow straw, too large for 
my little head. I felt as if a wash basin 
had settled down upon it. It was trimmed 
with ropes of straw trimming gathered into 
a huge black and yellow rosette at the back, 
then falling in two streamers, each termi- 
nated by a large green glass bead. It was 
further ornamented by a straw bird of Para- 
dise with simply malevolent glass eyes; 
and the tail cruelly scratched my tender 
little neck. 

“The very sight of that hat was hateful, 
and to wear it was a punishment. My 
own wishes had been set aside ruthlessly 
and a promise had been broken. I shed 
bitter tears over that hat. 

“One Sunday for some reason that hat 
was left on the parlor sofa. Now we children 
were not supposed to go into that sacred room 
by ourselves, but I managed to steal in. 
When Sunday came, it was found that the 
head of the wonderful bird was missing. 
It was laid to the cat, who had committed 
similarly unholy deeds. The bird was 
removed, and I wore the hat with a lighter 
heart. 

“Curiously enough, that was a short- 
lived article of headgear, So many things 
happened to it! First the glass beads dis- 
appeared, then the straw streamers began 
to ravel. Finally mother removed them and 
put on a band and some rosettes of golden 
brown velvet ribbon which was a comfort. 

“Tn August Aunt Helen was married, and 
in church I wore my white frock and a 
brand new hat,—a fine white chip trimmed 
with pale blue ribbon and field daisies. The 
other hat was relegated to every-day use, and 
I am sure found its end on the rubbish heap 
that fall.” 
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“Mother,” said Pris, curiously, ‘tell 
us! What happened to that bird?”’ 

“TI never told my own mother until I 
was much older than any of you. Well— 
I stepped on it! I stepped on it more than 
once. When I had broken it, I carried the 
head up into the play-room and dropped it 
down between the mop-board and the wall. 
It is doubtless there now, as they plastered 
the room the next fall.” 

“What did grandma say?” inquired Alice 
with wide opened eyes. 

“She said, ‘I don’t know as I can blame 
you one bit,’’’ said mother, triumphantly! 

“© mother, you are such a dear,” cried 
Pris jumping up to kiss her; and a great 
burden seemed to roll from us all. 

“But, mother,” said Honor, ‘‘you don’t 
mean we are never to care what people say?”’ 

“Not much,” said mother frankly, ‘‘if 
you’re quite sure you’re right. We must 
have independence of soul as well as consid- 
eration for others. Take Mrs. Green. There 
are some things better worth remembering 
than her words. I can’t forget how she 
came and helped nurse when Milly had the 
diphtheria.” 

“And Deacon Sumner’s given me many 
a ride even if I haven’t a meek and quiet 
spirit,” cried Alice. 

“JT think you are making the application 
all right,’’ said dear mother smiling, and as 
usual having the last and best word. 


When Mother Bear made Pickles. 


One year the three bears decided to make 
pickles. They didn’t like pickles themselves, 
but, whenever Goldilocks and her family 
had picnics in the forest, they brought pickles. 

“We'd better make pickles this year,” 
said the Middle-sized Bear, ‘‘so, if Goldilocks 
should come to see Baby Bear, we could offer 
her something she likes to eat with her por- 
ridge.” 

Next day the Big, Big Bear took a huge 
basket and went for wild cucumbers. When 
he brought them homie, the Middle-sized 
Bear, with Baby Bear’s help, began making 
delicious pickles,—at least, they looked deli- 
cious. ‘They washed the cucumbers, and cut 
them in slices. Then the Middle-sized Bear 
gave Baby Bear a big spoon and a bag of 
coarse salt. 

“Put the salt on the Ricki said the 
Mother Bear. 

For a few minutes Baby Bear did as he was 
told, and shovelled salt on the wild cucumber 
pickles. He was having a good time playing 
with the salt, when suddenly that plump 
Baby Bear thought the salt looked so much 
like sugar that may be it was sugar. By and 
by Baby Bear was so sure the salt was sugar 
that he opened his mouth wide and put in 
a big spoonful of salt. Then how he roared 
and cried! 

Father Bear came running in, and Mother 
Bear scooped salt out of Baby Bear’s big 
mouth, until she wondered how one spoon 
could have held so much. When she couldn’t 
see any more salt, she washed Baby Bear’s 
mouth with cold water from the spring. 

After a while Mother Bear put a huge 
box of mustard on the kitchen table, and left 
it there while she went in the pantry to 
read a recipe for making mustard pickles. 

Baby Bear wondered what was in the 
yellow box. Then he climbed in the Middle- 
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sized Mother Bear’s middle-sized chair, and 
reached for the box. He worked and worked 
and worked with his clumsy paws before he 
could get the cover off the box, and, when the 
cover came off, the mustard flew in Baby 
Bear’s eyes. That mustard was so strong 
and hot it burned like fire! 

Father Bear came running and Mother 
Bear came running! The mustard got in 
their eyes, too, and soon the three bears were 
dancing up and down on the kitchen floor, 
crying out, ‘‘Mustard! Mustard! Mus- 
tard!”’ 

Then Father Bear had an accident. He 
knocked the pickles off the broad window- 
sill into the sand. 

“Never mind the pickles,’ said Mother 
Bear, as she carried Baby Bear to the door 
for fresh air: ‘‘they wouldn’t have been good 
anyway, because the book I have been read- 
ing in the pantry says pickles must be made 
of garden cucumbers!”’ 

It was a long time before Baby Bear 
stopped crying, and perhaps he might have 
cried until bedtime if a bumble-bee hadn’t 
brought him a wee bit of honey. 

After that the three bears went to walk. 

“Anyway,” said the Middle-sized Bear, 
as she tied Baby Bear’s bonnet strings, “‘any- 
way, there isn’t anything so- good as por- 
ridge! If Goldilocks can’t eat porridge, if 
she ever comes visiting Baby Bear, she will 
have to go hungry! We shall certainly never 
make any more pickles!”’ 

And they never did!—Frances Margaret 
Fox, in the Churchman. 


A Hot Potato. 


A professor of a Massachusetts college 
once told a laughable story of his boyhood. 
His father was president of a college, and the 
Commencement dinner was always held at 
his house. It was a grand affair, with many 
distinguished guests; and the little boy 
had to wait until they had finished dinner 
and returned to the parlor before he was 
allowed any chance at the good things of 
the table. 

“For days previous to the event,’ he 
said, “there was baking and brewing, and 
the whole house was filled with savory odors. 
On the morning of the Commencement dinner 
there seemed no place in the house for a 
small urchin like myself. I was sent from 
the pantry, from the kitchen, and from the 
dining-room. So I wandered about discon- 
solately, growing hungry with every whiff 
of the roasting meats and the spicy pies and 
puddings. 

“At length dinner was ready; and Jane, 
the waitress, went to the parlor to announce 
the fact, leaving the dining-room door ajar. 
I was in hiding under the hall table, and 
here was my opportunity. I rushed into the 


dining-room to see what there was good on | chil 


the table. Alas! the only thing within my 
reach was a dish of hot baked potatoes! 

“Father and company were approaching. 
I seized a potato, jammed it into my trousers 
pocket, and made a rush for the door. I 
managed to scramble past father, who led 
the way with a lady on his arm, and blundered 
full into the Governor of the State. 

“The Governor laughed and picked me 
up in his arms, while I struggled for free- 
dom. 


“* Ah, what a fine boy, Mr. President!’ 
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said his Excellency, as he held me firmly 
against his side. ‘But he’s a rogue, I see, 
for he has stolen his father’s chin.’ 

““T didn’t steal father’s chin, 
I gasped. ‘’I'was only a potato. 
it’s burning me!’ 

“With that I gave aringing scream. That 
hot potato had burst under the Governor’s 
hug, and, steaming through the thin linen 
trousers, had made a great red burn on my 
leg. And so it came to pass that, until I 
entered college, I had for dinner on every 
Commencement day a baked potato. 

““That is to help you remember to keep 
your pockets clear of stolen goods,’ father 
used to say, ‘for one never knows when he 
may meet the Governor.’”’ 


either,’ 
And, oh, 


The Guessing Game. 


Little Marjorie, aged six, was just learning 
to spell, so she and Auntie May often played 
what they called their ‘Guessing Game.” 

“T see something that begins with T,” said 
Auntie May, one day. 

Marjorie looked around and quickly 
answered, ‘‘ Table.” 

“T see something that begins with C,” said 
Auntie May. 

Marjorie thought a minute, then exclaimed: 
“Oh, I know. It’s chair. Now let me ask 
you one.” Then, looking very wise, she 
said, ‘I see something that begins with Q.” 

Auntie looked quite puzzled. “Why, I 
don’t see anything that begins with Q,” she 
answered. 

“T fink it begins with Q,” said Marjorie. 

Still Auntie could not guess it. 

“Shall I tell you?” asked the little girl. 

“Yes,’’ replied Auntie May. “I give it 
up.” 

“Well,” laughed Marjorie, pointing to the 
little winged boy on the mantel shelf, “it’s 
Qupid”’ (Cupid).—Zzton’s Herald. 


Olive at the Zoo: ‘“‘I wish I was a giraffe.” 
Aunt May: ‘Why not a pretty zebra?” 
Olive: “If I was a giraffe, I shouldn’t 


always be asked to pick up things.” 


By Proxy.-—Aunt Ethel: “Well, Beatrice, 
were you very brave at the dentist’s?”’ 
Beatrice: ‘‘Yes, auntie, I was.” Aunt 


Ethel: ‘‘Then there’s the half-crown I 
promised you. And now tell me what he 
did to you.” Beatrice: ‘He pulled out two 


of Willie’s teeth!’—Punch. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. - 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
seetance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared pal in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from Santis much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER mae M.D, 
Creex, CHRIST PHER R. E 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


pemaoss William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili = 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Src., 279 Tremont St. 
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In the Orchard. 


O Robin in the cherry-tree, 
I hear you caroling your glee; 
The platform where you lightly tread 
Is lighted up with cherries red; 
And there you sing among the boughs, 
Like Patti at the opera-house. 
Who is the hero in your play, 
To whom you sing in such a way? 
And why are you so gayly drest 
With scarlet ribbons on your breast? 
And is your lover good and true, 
And does he always sing to your 
Your orchestras are winds that blow 
Their blossom-notes to me below; 
And all the trembling leaves are throngs 
Of people clapping for your songs. 
I wonder if you like it when 
I clap for you to sing again? 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Foreign Notes. 


‘The American delegate party to the Paris 
Congress of Religious Progress now amounts 
to 140 persons. There is accommodation 
for 30 more. The committee regrets to 
announce that the Canadian Government 
having awarded its mail contract to the 
White Star-Dominion Line, the date of sail- 
ing of the Steamship Teutonic from Mont- 
real has been postponed from June 28 to 
Tuesday a.M., July 1. This change makes 
necessary a slight alteration of the travel 
plans of the Paris Congress party. ‘The 
English Lakes and Glasgow will be omitted, 
and the party, after spending the night in 
Liverpool, will proceed direct to Edinburgh 
(or the English lakes can be substituted for 
the Scotch tour), according to the itinerary 
given below. There will be a reduction of 
fifteen dollars ($15) on the rates previously 
announced. 

Tuesday, July 1, leave Montreal - by 
White Star-Dominion Line S.S. Teutonic; 
Tuesday, July 8, due to arrive at Liver- 
pool; reception; Wednesday, July 9, travel 
from Liverpool to Edinburgh (probably by 
special train); at Edinburgh; Thursday, July 
10, trip through the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, 
and Loch Lomond, back to Edinburgh; Friday, 
July 11, travel via Birmingham to Warwick. 
The remainder of the tour is according to the 
printed schedule. 

Prof. Edward Montet, D.D., of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Geneva, 
and a profound Semitic scholar, is devoting 
himself to securing a closer approach between 
Unitarian Christians and the followers of 
Mohammed. He will read a paper on this 
subject at the Paris Congress next summer. 
He is also engaged in making a new and 
better translation of the Koran into French. 
Recently a delegation of Young Turks, re- 
turning from the Balkan Peace conferences 
in London, stopped over in Geneva to visit 
Prof. Montet and tender him their acknowl- 


edgments for his sympathetic attitude 
towards their national and _ intellectual 
aspirations. 


Prof. Dr. Martin Rade of Marburg Uni- 
versity, editor also of the Christian World, 
will take the place of the lamented Pastor 
Jatho on the programme of the Paris Con- 


gress, and read a paper on ‘‘ Church and State | 


in Germany.” 

A letter received from the widow of the 
late Pastor Jatho gives us pathetic details 
of his interest in the Paris Congress, the 
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heads of the address he was planning to 
deliver at Paris, etc., and also informs us of 
the truly wonderful outpouring of love and 
grief which his death has evoked. During 
his illness over five hundred letters and tele- 
grams of condolence were sent him. Since 
his death fifteen hundred more letters have 


|come to his family. The audiences at his 


memorial service filled three large halls of 
Cologne, and great meetings were held all 
over Germany. We learn that the “Jatho 
Fund” now amounts to $70,000, After pro- 
viding for the needs of his family, the interest, 
and ultimately the principal, will be devoted 
to the cause of liberal religious thought in 
Germany. This is in addition to the large 
fund now being raised in that country to 
sustain the work of Pastor Traub and other 
champions of free religion. The ‘‘case”’ of 
Pastor Traub was recently debated in the 
German Parliament. 

Profs. Adolf Harnack, Ernest ‘Troeltsch, 
Otto Baumgarten, William Bousset, Rabbi 
C. Seligman of Frankfort, and Revs. H. 
Lhotzky and Erich Foerster have all ac- 
cepted ‘‘cordially’”’ the invitation of the 
committee to be honorary vice-presidents 
of the Paris Congress. A number of Church 
of England liberals, also invited, have de- 
clined the honor. 

Among the Modernists Miss Maud Petre, 
biographer of Father Tyrrell, Dr. Joseph 
Schnitzer, most eminent of the German Mod- 
ernists, M. Van Veen of The Hague, Hon. 
Romolo Murri of the Italian Parliament, 
Dr. Cacdelier of Brussels, Dr. Philip Funk 
of Munich, Prof. Michaud of Berne, and 
Rev. William Sullivan of the United States, 
have consented to read papers at the Paris 
meetings. Rabindranath Tagore, Esq., and 
Sant Altar Singh of India, D. B. Jayati- 
laka, a Buddhist from Ceylon, a prominent 
Behaist scholar, R. Rustomjee, and other 
Oriental teachers will speak at a meeting 
over which Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter will 
preside, and introduce by a paper. Miss 
Karola Barth of Frankfort, the only woman 
who has ever received the degree of Licentiate 
of Theology in Germany, president of the 
Religious Education Society of Germany, 
will give an address-on ‘‘Religious Liberty 
and the School.” 

The “Christian Commonwealth” of Lon- 
don, organ of the ‘“‘ New Theology”’ movement, 
will devote its issue of July 15 to a special 
illustrated edition of the Paris Congress, 
and on July 22 and 29 will give full reports 
of its meetings. The London Inquirer and 
Christian Life, our Unitarian organs, will 
also give special attention to the Congress, 
as will the French, German, Hungarian, and 
other liberal journals. 

The writer recently received a letter writ- 
ten in Esperanto, making inquiries about the 
Paris Congress. The curious feature about 
this letter was the fact that while as secre- 
tary of the International Congress for thir- 
teen years past he has received many thou- 
sands of letters from foreign correspondents, 
this was the first time he was ever addressed 
in Esperanto. This would seem to indicate 
that the use of this new “world-language”’ 
is not very common among scholarly and 
cultivated people. 

The American pilgrims to the Congress will 
number about one hundred and fifty, includ- 
ing twenty or more of the leading liberal 
clergymen of the United States. They will 
all be entertained at Liverpool by a recep- 
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tion, to be given by Mr. C. Sidney Jones 
and other Unitarians.of that city at the 
Royal Institute. In London Sir Edward 
Durning-Lawrence and Lady Lawrence have 
courteously invited them to a reception, to 
be given at their home, 13 Carleton Terrace, 
on the afternoon of July 14. This mansion 
was occupied by Mr. Gladstone for ten 
years. Mr. Ronald P. Jones, president- 
elect of the London Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, has also indicated his generous in- 
tention to invite them to a banquet to be 
given by him in London in the Great Gallery 
of the Royal Automobile Club, perhaps the 
finest hall in London for the purpose, and 
to which the members of the League and 
their wives will also be invited to meet 
their American coreligionists. The latter will 
doubtless be a splendid function, and will 
seem in some sort a continuance of the public 
rejoicings which are to be held in America 
during the coming months to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the continuance 
of international peace between the British 
and American nations. 


This World comes First. 


Let me tell you a little story. Three 
years ago, when travelling in America, one 
morning at a little station—we were ap- 
proaching the Rocky Mountains—I was 
astonished to see a very old and venerable 
French curé in his usual garb enter the car, 
and, as he was evidently in some distress 
of mind, and as evidently had little com- 
mand of English, I asked him in his native 
language if I could be of any, service to him. 
There was a difficulty about a box, which 
I soon settled, and then we sat down and 
entered into conversation. He soon found 
out that I was very astonished to see him 
there and told me so. I acknowledged it. 

“Tt is very simple,” he said. ‘I am very 
‘old, and six months ago I was like to die, and 
I was doing my best to prepare myself for 
the long journey. In my fancies I imagined 
myself already in the presence of Je bon 
Dieu, and I fancied this question addressed 
to me, ‘M. le Curé, how did you like the 
beautiful world you have left?’ I rose in 
my bed as this thought came into my head, 
for I—I who—figure to yourself—had dared 
to preach of a better world for fifty years, 
was, oh! so ignorant of this. I registered 
a vow that if le bon Dieu allowed me to rise 
from that bed of sickness, I would spend the 
rest of my life in admiring his works—et 
me voici! I am only on my journey round 
the world. I am going now to stop at the 
Yosemite Valley a few days en route for San 
Francisco and Japan; and the box, Mon- 
sieur, which your kindness has rescued for 
me, contains a little scientific library, now 
my constant companion in my delicious 
wanderings.’’—Prof. Lockyer. 


Dr. Peabody in Japan. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody, who is serving 
the American Unitarian Association in a visit 
to our fellow-workers in Japan, was welcomed 
in Tokyo on April 7. The Japan Daily Mail 
contains an account of the reception at Unity 
Hall, where representatives of different 
Japanese religious fellowships met to greet 
him. 

Prof. Abe of Waseda University referred to 
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the visits of Dr. Eliot and Dr. Mabie, and 
welcomed Dr. Peabody as one who has done 
much in applying ethical principles to social 
problems. He hoped Dr. Peabody would 
not be prevented by receptions and banquets 
from seeing something of these social questions 
as they exist in Japan. Rev. Uchigasaki, 
pastor of the Unitarian church, also wel- 
comed Dr. Peabody, assuring him that the 
influence of liberal Christianity had been 
deeply felt in Japan. 

Dr. Clay MacCauley, the third speaker, 
was sure that Dr. Peabody would feel himself 
at home in Unity Hall with its portraits, 
of Emerson, Holmes, and Longfellow. The 
position the Unitarians had taken in Japan 
was not to form a great organization after 
its kind, but to send out through the country 
the principles of light, liberty, and love. 
Having no sectarian aims whatever, they had 
tried to serve the good, the beautiful, the 
true, so far as they helped toward the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. ‘The things they were trying to do here 
were those to which Dr. Peabody had con- 
secrated his life. 

Dr. Peabody responded with feeling, find- 
ing it a privilege and pleasure to join in a 
distant land in this intimate fellowship of a 
united religious faith. He observed that 
the hall was called Unity Hall, not a Unita- 
rian church. They believed in a holy and 
catholic Christianity, a universal, humanized 
religion. Whatever others might say, they 
shared with them the unity of this catholic 
faith. He had been asked, ‘‘What should 
Japan do to maintain its idealism?’’ Even 
before landing he was met on the ship by 
three press reporters who asked him the 
same question. He had no counsel to give. 
The same problem confronted the American 
people,—material development conflicting 
with the old ideals which formed the moral 
mainstay of the nation. Perhaps Japan 
would find the same solution to the problem 
as America, 


The Tuckerman School. 


Many communities during the past few 
years have organized and carried out plans 
for home gardens. In a recent interesting 
lecture Mr. Thomas Curley of Waltham 
described the organization and work of the 
Home Garden Association of that city. The 
work was initiated by Mr. Curley nine years 
ago. A committee, made up of members 
from various organizations, including the 
Women’s Club and the Business Men’s Club, 
worked with a supervisor of gardens and the 
volunteer inspectors. ‘The following year an 
instructor in gardening was hired who has 
since been employed by the city as one of the 
regular teaching force. Through the in- 
structor seeds and plants are distributed, 
and are thus obtained at a very low price. 
The aim has been to make a more beautiful 
city and to furnish an interesting and profita- 
ble occupation for children. Both aims have 
been accomplished in a measure, for greater 
respect for self, for property, and greater 
civic pride have been observed as direct re- 
sults of the gardens. The committee gener- 
ously offers advice and help to other com- 
munities starting home garden associations. 

The regular school exercises end with the 
work of Wednesday morning, May 14. 
The president and officers of the Tuckerman 
School Association are arranging for the an- 
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nual luncheon on Saturday, May 17, at noon 
in Channing Hall. The Association is com- 
posed of graduates of the school and others 
who are doing work similar to that which the 
graduates are doing. These with others 
who have been connected with the school as 
part-time students find the occasion a pleas- 
ant opportunity to meet those who are work- 
ing in churches or who are connected with 
some other line of organized work. 

Mrs. Marianna McCann will tell stories to 
the class on Saturday morning, May 10, at 
eleven o’clock, and the public is invited to 
share the pleasure. Mrs. McCann’s experi- 
ence assures an interesting hour. 

The devotional service on Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 13, will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. The hour is 9.30, and all 
are invited to join in the service. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I, LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Summer Institutes for Sunday School 
Teachers. 


Every teacher in every Sunday school in 
our denomination ought to attend a Summer 
Institute. These teachers are doing a highly 
technical work that is of supreme value. 
They have in their hands the growing minds 
and characters of our young people, in a 
sense and to a degree that ministers do not 
have, and that parents often lack. Every 
argument that can be brought for a right 
preparation of teachers in day schools applies 
equally with them. Every argument for 
an educated ministry is equally applicable. 
We have normal schools for public school 
teachers, and theological schools for minis- 
ters, and Boards of Education and church 
committees demand of candidates prepara- 
tory study in these schools. Some day we 
shall see that the teaching of the young in 
religion is as important as either of these, and 
will require at least some specific preparation 
for the task. 

At present this is, of course, impossible. 
Even if all ministers, church committees, and 
parents were all at once to see this matter in 
its true light, they would see also that a gen- 
eration must pass before the right thing could 
be adequately done. It took Horace Mann 
and others a generation to create a demand for 
prepared public-school teachers, and it has 
taken another generation to get the schools 
established and the state laws so formed as 
to require their use. The churches, in similar 
fashion, have had to be educated up to a sense 
of the need of a prepared ministry. Follow- 
ing the comparison, our generation is coming 
very rapidly to see the need of better teaching 
in our Sunday schools. The next two steps 
are to develop training schools for such 
teachers, and to show our church people the 
importance of sending their teachers to these 
schools. 

Our first duty, then, is to provide the 
schools at which teachers may be trained. 
We have made a right start in the Tucker- 
man school and in our Summer Institute. 
It is the purpose here to speak only of the 
latter. 

We have now three Summer Institutes. 
The first to convene is that at Meadville, Pa., 
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which will be in session from June 23 to July 
4. This school is held in the buildings and 
on the campus of the Theological School, 
whose equipment, including chapel, lecture- 
rooms, refectory, gymnasium, library, maps, 
and grounds, are ‘offered freely for our use. 
The situation is most attractive, uplifting. 
The daily lectures will be by recognized ex- 
perts. The association of kindred spirits, en- 
gaged in the same kind of work, is in itself 
enough to make attendance worth while. 
The advantages, offered at a remarkably low 
cost, ought to fill the school dormitories to 
their utmost capacity. 

The second Institute will be held at the 
Isles of Shoals, July 14 to 18. The peculiar 
charm of the Shoals so holds its visitors that 
they form a sort of cult, claiming acquaintance 
with each other whenever and wherever they 
meet. Here, again, instruction, inspiration, 
and the companionship of the workers is 
found, and a goodly company testify to work 
better and more joyfully done because of 
attendance at these meetings. 

The third Institute will be held at The 
Weirs, August 3 to 10. These meetings are 
just getting started, being a revival of those so 
largely attended at the same place some years 
ago. The Weirs, again, is a place of excep- 
tional beauty, and is easily reached from a 
great number of our New England churches. 

These, then, are our response to that first 
demand,—that schools for the better prepara- 
tion of teachers be provided. These are by 
no means adequate in number or equipment. 
Instead of these we should have many such 
gatherings. Instead of holding them only 
during the summer, they should be held 
whenever convenient. And they should be 
so distributed over the land that every teacher 
in any school connected with a Unitarian 
church in the United States or Canada could 
easily attend. Plans are already prepared 
for extension along these lines, and our de- 
partment will try at least to meet the demand 
as it arises, 

The second step is to secure attendants at 
these schools. ‘The best equipment is useless 
without students, and the simplest equip- 
ment, if it brings together teachers eager to 
improve, will produce good results. How 
shall we induce the teachers in our Sunday 
schools, and those looking forward to such 
work, to attend these Summer Institutes? 
A better question is, How shall we convince 
church officers and the parents of children 
that the most courteous, just, and wise thing 
for them to do is to send these teachers to 
these schools? Why should busy people de- 
vote forty Sundays to teaching and much 
more time to preparation, all for the benefit of 
other people’s children, and then pay their 
own way to a summer institute in order to 
learn how to do this gratuitous work better? 
Why should church committees, in making 
out their annual budgets, omit to provide for 
the better equipment of their staff of volun- 
teer workers? The teacher who has faithfully 
taught a class for a year is entitled to compli- 
mentary membership in a Summer Institute, 
and any teacher, whether previously trained 
or not, needs the inspiration that comes from 
lectures and companionship with others of 
like interest at such a school. 

So far our endeavor has been to attract 
Sunday-school teachers to the Summer 
Institutes. We shall not relax in our efforts 
to do this. But the time has come to appeal 
to the churches to do their part. Probably 
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not a church within reach of the Institutes 
already established but could send at least 
one teacher to its session. An increasing 
number of churches are now doing so. If the 
church treasury cannot bear the expense, let 
individuals see that the cost is provided. 
Our department, also, will gladly receive 
funds in any amount from friends who ap- 
preciate the situation, to be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of faithful teachers of our 
faith who wish to attend, but cannot afford 
the cost. We solicit such funds. 

‘Together,—teachers, parents, churches and 
interested helpers,—fogether, let us try 
through this means to put upon a higher 
plane this most important work of guiding 
our young people wisely in their religious 
education. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
South ‘Worcester Federation. 


The spring meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held with the Guild of A 
Kempis of Hopedale, on Sunday, April 20, 
1913, there being about thirty-five present. 

The meeting opened at half past four 
o’clock, Mr. Charles T. Aldrich of West 
Upton the president, presiding. The address 
of welcome was made by Mr. Harold Atwell 
of Hopedale. 

The secretary’s report of the annual meet- 
ing, held in Worcester, was read and accepted 
as read. The roll-call showed the following 
societies present: West Upton, 9; Worcester, 
3; Mendon, 1; and Hopedale, 19. 

Mr. A. O. Caswell of Milford was the 
speaker of the afternoon, and his subject was 
“How to Succeed.” He said in part, “Every 
man and woman should have, not only a 
vocation, but an avocation as well,’’ and “A 
position to be good for anything has to be 
capitalized.” 

The evening session was held in the vestry 
at seven o’clock, opening with a song service, 
followed by prayer and Scripture reading by 
Rev. W. A. Wood of West Upton. The 
speaker was Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton, 
whose subject was “‘ Making Life.” 

The meeting adjourned at eight o’clock. 

May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club (the last of the season) 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, May 12, at 
Ir AM. Rev. George F. Pratt will preside. 
Rey. Paul Harris Drake will speak on ‘‘So- 
cialism, Scientific and Religious.” Meeting 
open for all, and full opportunity for discus- 
sion. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with the First Congregational Society 
in Bridgewater, Thursday, May 15. The 
morning address will be given by Rev. E. S. 
Forbes on ‘‘The Church and Social Service,” 
and the afternoon address by Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance on “Efficiency in the Sunday- 
school.” 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its seventh public meeting 
in the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 


The Christian Register 


Monday, May 12, 1913, at 10.30 AM. Re- 
ports will be given of the work for the year. 
Mrs. J. P. Tolman will speak of the Summer 
Work of the South End Industrial School, and 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell will speak 
on Social Service. Every one interested is 
cordially invited. 


At the regular noon musical service in 
King’s Chapel this week Saturday, the 
organist, Mr. Malcolm Lang, will be assisted 
by Mr. A. E. Prescott, who will sing a solo. 
This will be the last Saturday service for this 
season. ‘The speakers for next week will be 
as follows: May 12, Rev. E. S. Meredith, 
Dorchester; May 13, Rev. Robert Fleming 
Rattray, Dundee, Scotland; May 14, Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, Cambridge, who 
will speak in place of Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, who was previously announced for this 
day; May 15, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; May 16, Rev. S. R. Maxwell, Green- 
field. 

Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held in the Vineland 
Church on Thursday, May 1, 1913, about 
1.30 P.M., the president, Mrs. St. John, in the 
chair, and about 50 members and guests 
being present. The subject of the day was 
“The Progress of Mankind,” the first paper 
being by Miss Hannah Holcomb. It con- 
tained a graphic picture of the comfortless 
material conditions under which mankind 
lived for’ centuries, and then the gradual 
advance to the luxuries of tallow candles 
and oil and fluid lamps, fires for warmth, and 
beds to lie upon. Mrs. Pennypacker gave 
the second paper, treating the subject in, 
its more spiritual aspects, closing with a 
beautiful poem. In the discussion which 
followed, both the Rev. Mr. Gilbert and the 
Rev. Mr. St. John participated. Deborah 
Anna Frost, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: On the even- 
ing of April 1 a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rihbany brought to the church library a 
happy company in the spirit of mutual 
congratulation and good-will. The bonds 
between minister and people are steadily 
strengthening, as together they seek the 
deep things of God and find the joy of a 
new revelation. The Disciples Guild has 
enjoyed a talk by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
who gave personal reminiscences of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Mr. O’Brien of the Boston 
Herald gave a rare evening to the Charles 
Gordon Ames Brotherhood. Rey. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord was the guest of the 
Alliance at its last meeting, giving to the 
study of his book, “‘Life in the Making,” 
the basis of Alliance study, a personal touch 
that was greatly appreciated. The’ Social 
Club has enjoyed a colonial meeting, visit- 
ing historic places, crowning a winter of 
exceptionally fine programmes. A recital, 
given by the Lend-a-Hand Club at the 
Elizabeth Peabody House, has contributed 
to the furnishing of the Charles Gordon 
Ames Room. At the annual meeting of 
the church in April a large gathering listened 
to the reports of the various committees 
which were never more replete with work 
faithfully done and loyally supported. The 
Free Church plan again triumphed, with the 
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treasurer’s statement of all bills paid and 
balance in the treasury. ‘‘The Charles 
Gordon Ames Endowment Fund,’’ for which 
the first contribution was taken on Easter 
Sunday, has passed somewhat beyond two 
thousand dollars. This fund, established 
as a perpetual memorial to Mr. Ames, is 
to grow with successive years, and to enable 
the church, it is hoped, to undertake an 
added work for human welfare especially 
in harmony with his ideals. The calendar 
for May promises several interesting occa- 
sions in addition to the inviting church 
services. ‘he Disciples School has its 
May Party with pageants; Andrew Day 
celebrates the great names of the past, with 
the gift of a portrait to the Elihu Greenwood 
School; Whitsunday includes a service of 
consecration, with a special welcome of the 
young to church membership. Mr. Rihbany’s 
sermon subjects for May are ‘‘Channels of 
Progress,” ‘“The Gift of Tongues’’ (followed 
by communion), ‘“From the Old to the 
New.” 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—The Third Religious 
Society, Rev. E. S. Meredith: The observ- 
ance of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
this society began on ‘Tuesday evening, 
May 6, when a supper, largely attended by 
the members of the society, was held in the 
Parish Hall. Addresses were made by some 
of the former pastors of the church and letters 
from others were read. It is not a little 
remarkable that the eight ministers who 
have served this society during the past 
forty years are all still living. Of these 
Rev. Mr. Mott is settled over a church in 
England; Rev. J. H. Holmes is pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in New York; 
Rev. D. R. Freeman is pastor of All Souls’ 
Church in Braintree, Mass.; Rev. William I. 
Lawrance is secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. C. W. Casson 
is in Ottawa, Canada; and Rev. E. S. Mere- 
dith is now the pastor of the Third Religious 
Society. Revs. G. M. Bodge of West Rox- 
bury and Rev. H. G. Spaulding are not at 
present in active service. The pastors ot 
the church before 1873 were: Rev. T. J. 
Mumford (who for several years was editor 
of the Christian Register), Rev. Richard 
Pike, Rev. F. Cunningham, and Rev. Edward 
Richmond, D.D. The early history of this 
society is of special interest to those who 
care for the origins of our Unitarian churches, 
touching as it does upon the First Parish 
(the Meeting House Hill Society) in Dor- 
chester, and also upon the Dorchester Second 
Church of which the Third Religious Society 
is an offshoot. The first recorded meeting 
of the members of the new parish was held 
on May 6, 1813, of which the gathering last 
Tuesday evening was the centenary cele- 
bration. On Friday afternoon, May 4g, 
the Channing Alliance is to keep open house 
in the Parish Hall; and on the evening of 
the same day a meeting of the Lawrance 
Union will be held, and addresses will be 
given by the Revs. William I. Lawrance 
and Dudley H. Ferrell. On Sunday morning 
May 11, the pastor of the church, Rev. 
E. S. Meredith, will preach an appropriate 
centennial sermon; and on Sunday evening 
there will be a service at the church at which 
addresses are expected from Rey. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., Rev. J. H. Holmes, and others. The 
Dorchester Third Religious Society is one 
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of the best parishes in this neighborhood, 
actively engaged in various kinds of church 
work, and having in its membership an 
unusually large number of young persons. 


Personals. 


Rey. Frank I. Phalen concluded his minis- 
try on the first day of May. He will sail 
soon for England, intending to spend some 
time at Oxford and London in study and rest. 
The society which Mr. Phalen has served for 
more than seven years presented him a very 
appreciative and affectionate memorial letter, 
in which the work of the minister and his 
wife was graciously and cordially recognized. 
Besides many kindly and valuable tokens 
of personal esteem, the Alliance made Mrs. 
Phalen a very handsome gift, the Sunday- 
school remembered Mr. Phalen with a 
valuable present, and the society gave Mr. 
Phalen a large and substantial check, equiva- 
lent to three months’ salary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 

tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged. ............0seeeeeees $57,551-59 
25.00 


April 28. Society in Eugene, Ore. 5 
28. Society in Augusta, Me.. F 150.00 

28. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass., ad- 
di 2.00 
5.10 
5.00 

28. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass., ad- 
ditional . 50.00 
28. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich.......... 25.00 
28. Society in Weston, Mass............. 600.00 
28. Society in West Upton, Mass......... 5.00 
28. Society in Sandwich, Mass............ 23.35 
28. Society in Evanston, Ill........ WE Re 15.00 
28. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 234.55 
28. Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass...... 15.00 
28. Society in Yonkers, N.Y...........-. 36.60 
28. Society in Woburn, Mass............. 184.00 


Notices 


Eighty-eighth Anniversary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1913, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-eighth Anniversary and hold its Annual Meeting 
in the City of Boston on Tuesday, May 20. 

roAM. Ejighty-eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. Delegates 
and life members will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 


West,” by Rev. Henry H. Burch, Youngstown, Ohio. 
The morning session will conclude with the President’s An- 
nual Address. 


.m. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Addresses: “Our Opportunity 
in the South.” § ers: Rev. Francis M. McHale, 
Greensboro, Fla.; Rev. Julian R. Pennington, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Rey. Maxwell Savage, Louisville, Ky. Re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. Election of officers 
and directors. Report of the Business Committee. Dis- 
cussion and transaction of business. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Arlington Street Church. The 
entire church will The services 


N. 
of the spay Street Church, under the 
direction of Mr. Benjam 


April 28. Society in Norwell Mass., additional.. $11.00 
28. Society in Middleboro, Mass......... 50.00 
28. Society in Woodland, Cal............ 10,00 
28. Society in Carlisle, Mass............. 12.56 
28. Society in Toledo, Ohio............. 150.00 
28. Society in Quincy, Mass............. 100.00 
28. pouey in Bernardston, Mass......... 5.00 
29. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y....... 30.00 
29. Society in South Boston, Mass. ...... 73-83 
29. Society in Lowell, Mass., additional. . . 120.00 
29. Society in Northampton, Mass....... 97.00 
29. Sunday-school, Society in Northamp- 

LON WMLARS rsa. Leclair bh iol web ares 3.20 
29. Society in South Natick, Mass........ 20.34 
29. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass... ... 28.60 
29. Society in Fall River, Mass........... 230.75 
29. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., addi- 
HAOBAN Ys otersdes Heptd afcits Sia ats eias8 ajnears 500.00 
29. Society in Windsor, Vt.............. 15.00 
29. Society in Whitman, Mass........... 10.00 
29. Society in Amherst, Mass............ 3.50 
29. Society in Orange, N.J............... 40.00 
2g. Society in Franklin, N.H............ 159.75 
29. Sunday-school, Franklin, N.H...... . 15.00 
29. Society in Peterboro, N.H............ 106.00 
29 ee ee Society in Peterboro, 
Ma since eR See ek ee no 5.00 
BO AOTIERCsieetnewn ikl Aree. wore 2 5013 200.00 
29. Society in Walpole, N.H., additional... 25.90 
29. Society in East Boston, Mass......... 50.00 
29. First Church in Roxbury, Mass....... 309.00 
29. Society in Burlington, Vt............ 220.71 
29. Society in Haverhill, Mass............ 21.10 
29. Society in Saco, Me...... 71.25 
29. Society in Bolton, Mass. 15.00 
29. Society in Waterbury, Con: 5.00 
29, Society in Washington, D.C. 525.00 
29. Society in Westwood, Mass., 9.00 
29. Society in Nantucket, Mass 20.00 
29. Society in Taunton, Mass.. 261.60 
29. Sunday-school, Society i 
MASSER es ceca: « 30.00 
29. Society in Scituate, Mas: 30.00 


The Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL MEETING AT 


FORD HALL, BOSTON 


Sunday, May 18, at 8 P.M., with the 
following speakers and topics:— 


Mrs. ROSE PASTOR STOKES, New York 
City, “Socratism”; Miss INEZ MILHOL- 
LAND, New York City, “ Woman SUFFRAGE”’; 
Mr. H. MARTIN WILLIAMS, Reading Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C., “THe SincLE Tax.” 


The public is cordially invited. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 21, 1913, 
at 6 p.m. 
HON. WM. H. TAFT 


WILL PRESIDE, 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS, REV. J. R. 
PENNINGTON, of Norfolk, Va, HON. ARTHUR 
P. RUGG, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT will speak. 


Tickets for the dinner at $2.50 each will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont 
Street, on and after Wednesday, May 14, between the 
hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

From inquiries and applications already made, it is evi- 
dent that there will bea much larger demand for seats than 
has ever been the case in the past. The Committee, there- 
fore, give notice cunt applications may be filed with the 
Secretary, and seats will be assigned in the order in which 
they are received. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
prj remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
eel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
peaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. | 
Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
3x Exchange Street, Lynn. 


Telephone, Lynn 323: or Braintree 278-2. 


April 29. Society in Wollaston, Mass...........- $50.00 
29. Third Church, Chicago, Ill............ 5.00 
29. Society in Milford, N.H.............. 1.00 
29. Lenox Avenue Church, New York, N.Y. 100.00 
29. Society in Oakland, Cal............+++ 30.00 
29. Society in Sandwich, Mass., additional, 1.65 
29. Society in Grafton, Mass............. 50.00 
29. Society in Stockton, Cal............. 8.00 
29. Society in Gardner, Mass............ 25.00 
29. Society in Portland, Me.............. I6I.11 
29. Sunday-school, Society in Portland, Me. 10.02 
29. First Unitarian Society in Newton 

(West Newton), Mass............. 1,600.00 
29. Unitarian Sunday School Society, in- 

come of invested funds............ 300.00 
29. Society in Harvard, Mass...........- 19.92 
30. Society in Waterville, Me............ 40.00 
30. Society in Brockton, Mass..........- 69.00 
30. Society in Berlin, Mass.............- 30.00 
30; ‘Society in: Erie, Paty.ie sons «aeons sere 15.00 
30. Society in Chelmsford, Mass.......... 26.00 
30. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y........... 230.00 
30. South Society, Worcester, Mass....... 27.25 
30. Sunday-school,. Middleboro, Mass... .. 2.00 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me............ 16.00 
30. Second Society, Brookline, Mass...... 80.00 
30. Society in Brewster, Mass............ 27.00 
30. Society in Rockland, Mass........... 23.45 

Addresses. 


The address of Rev. John L. Robinson is 
115 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass, 


Deaths. 
CARY—At her late residence, Forest Hills Street, Ja- 
maica Plain, May 3, Susanna E., daughter of the late Isaac 
Harris Cary, in her 81st year. 


MILLER—At: Worcester, April 17, Mary E. Miller, 
aged 84 years. A native of Northboro, Mass. 


MRS. THOMAS B. THACHER. 


Marietta Borden Crooker Thacher, whose death occurred 
at Bridgewater on April 26, 1913, was a woman of rich 
years, sweet spirit, and strong character. Born in Rox- 
bury, March 2, 1827, she received her early religious train- 
ing in the old meeting-house under the ministry of Dr. 
Putnam. As a girl she went to school in the house after- 
wards made famous as the residence of Dr. Hale, and later 
attended the Bradford Academy. Through these agen- 
cies she was helped to a deep religious faith and keen 
intellectual ability, qualities which remained with her 
unshaken and undimmed until the end, 

Upon the death of her husband, Thomas Thacher, who 
was prominent) in the iron industry of old Boston, she 
removed with her family to Bridgewater, where she has 
long been a faithful and loyal supporter of the First Church. 

Although in recent years confined largely to her home 
by the infirmities of age, the range of her interests and 
sympathies were still unlimited. Sitting, her spirit trav- 
elled far. Her reading furnished her with many windows 
through which she looked out upon the world, and one 
of those windows from which the prospect pleased her 
most was that of the Christian Register. 

Now as the flowers of her garden, which she loved so 
well, are opening in beauty, her soul has entered upon 
an even larger and more abundant life. H. G. A. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health, Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass, 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and fee's iy cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


lin pedal organ, in perfect order, suitable for chapel 
or music room. For further particulars, address Mrs. L. B. 
Chandler, 40 Norfolk Road, Chestnut Hill,.Mass. 


Fok SALE, at less than half-price, a Mason & Ham- 


QUMMEE WORK WANTED. By a college stu- 

dent (Junior), three years’ experience as co lor in 
boys’ camp. Competent to take entire charge of motor 
boats, canoes, bu: supplies, etc. References. Address 
P. W.S., 45 Massachusetts Hall, Hanover, N.H. 
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April 30. 
ee o. Society in Montpelier, Vt., additional.. 
. First Parish, Dedham, M 
. Society in Harvard, ir ae peggy 
. Society in Tyngsboro, 
. Society in Medfield, Mas: 
. Society in Montreal, Can. 1 AONB en 
. Society in Lynn, Mass., additional. . 

. Miss Ellen M. Tower, Lexington, Mass. 
. Society in Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional. . 
. Society in Needham, M: 
. First Society, Brooklyn, N.Y.. ae 
. Church of the Messiah, Boston, Mass. 

. Society in Medford, Massieitcsi is samy 
. Associate members... ......eeeee esse 
. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., 


. Mary F. Hobart, M.D. 
. Church. of the Unity, “Worcester, addi- 


. Society i in Randolph, Mass. 
. Society in Sherborn, Mass. 
. Society in Dayton, Ohio. 

. Unity Church, Chicago, i. 
. Society in Medfield, Mass., ad 
. Mrs. Albert R. Morawetz, Baltimore, 


. Society in Detroit, Mich. 
. Society in Walpole, Mas 
. Sunday-school, 


. Fred S. Carrington, Washta, Ia.. 
. Society in Syracuse, N.Y.........-..: 
. Society in Great Falls, 


. First Religious 


Mas: 
e Sunday-schioo, 


3 saindaitand: 


. Grafton, Mass., 


Society in Middlesex, Vt........+++-+ 


tional. fst oe lous eae tes oe 
Boston, Mass.. 


tonal Ts 5, Voting ih eiimrving tate ere 
Society in Hubbardston, Mass........- 


. L, Maude Weyhe, Rockville, Conn.. 

. Society in Stowe, Week. Per eRe 
. Society in Gloucester, Mass.. Br siee 
. Society in Lowell, additional......... 
. Society in Lebanon, N.H. 
. Society in Florence, Mass...........- 
. Society in Kalamazoo, MCh oo ies inpales 
. Society in Urbana, Ill 
. Society in New London, Conn........ 
». Society in Dunkirk, N.Y. 
. Second Parish, Worcester, MasSiejss. 
. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass.. 

. Unitarian Church of All Souls, corre- 


spondence, additional............ 


nal, 


. Society in Andover, N.H., additional. . 
. Hawes Branch Alliance, South Boston, 
Mass. 


Society in Walpole, 


Mont., addi- 
tionaleiscemet ines. eabieacts » oiee oie 


. Society in Portland, Me., additional... 
. R. S. Bentley, Valhalla, Kan.......... 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


: dagen ice OO ate in San Diego, 


school, 1 Sele, ‘in’ uit, 


H Society i in Portland, Me.............- 
i Be ekae Ug 


Society in aie. 


MaDe eae ist ears hiand baw olditae wince 


Titec St PUTA RATE ALGAE 
Society, Roxbury, 
Mass., Branch National Alliance. . 


; Wellesley Hills, Mass., Branch National 


Albance scree cs cece eats tsicine mes 


BAGS sil do6 x kins « Cantata ele wits 


. Westminster, his R.I., Branch 


National Alliance........+.....55 


. Sunday-school, Society in Portsmouth, 
N.H 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


. Society in Augusta, Me.............. 
E art Ss ci 


Society 


Mas: 
f Society i in Toledo, Ohio.............. 
: Saodey school, 


Society i 
school, oe in Northfield, 


Society in babar 


. Sunday-school, Society in Marshfield 


Bs \Massicec ceirnx ase saeawewct 


. First Parish, Dorchester, Mass., Branch 


Women’s National Alliance........ 
Branch Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance... ...2-....esesees 


5.00 
20.00 


1.00 


3.24 
35.02 


5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10,00 
1.00 


15.00 


15.00 
35.00 
5.00 


3.00 
15.00 


35.00 
5.00 
15,2 
2.00 
15.00 
3-68 
1.00 
10,00 
10.00 


15.00 
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April 30. Snadagesetet, Society in Dunkirk, 


CEhovedorelatasddee gcheects me ie eaaeets 5.00 

30. Hawes Sunday-school, South Boston, 
ASS, cere care Sao OY I Datel ice 10.00 
$60,280.09 


Henry M. Witiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties and ‘‘missionary associations,” having 
sent ‘‘a contribution for missionary uses to 
the treasurer of the Association for two stuc- 
cessive years,” the last having been placed 
in his hands “on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting “by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.” If 
any omissions are discovered in the list or 
any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 
me without delay. 

Lewis G. Witson, Secretary. 


Alameda, Cal. Canton, Mass. 


Albany, N.Y. Carlisle, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. Castine, Me. 
Andover, N.H.:— Charleston, S.C. 


Congregational Unitarian Charlestown, N.H. 
Society. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Andover, North, Mass. Chelmsford, Mass. 
Ariington, Mass. Chicago, Ill 
Ashby, Mass. Unity Church. 
Athol, Mass. :— { Third Unitarian Church, 
Second Unitarian Society. All Souls’ Church. 
Attleboro, Mass, 


Augusta, Me. Chicopee, Mass. 

Ayer, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bangor, Me. Clinton, Mass. 
Barnstable, Mass. Cohasset, Mass. 
Barre, Mass, Colorado, Springs, Col. 
Bath, N.H. Concord, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. Concord, N.H. 
Belfast, Me. Danvers, Mass. 


Bellingham, Wash. Davenport, Ta. 


Belmont, Mass. Dayton, Ohio. 
Berkeley, Cal. Dedham, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. Deerfield, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. Denver, Col. 


Detroit; Mich. 


Beverly, Mass. e 
Dighton, Mass. 


Billerica, Mass. 


Bolton, Mass. Dover, Mass. 

Boston, Mass.:— Dover, N.H. 
First Parish, Dorchester. Duluth, Minn. 
First Church. unkirk, N.Y. 


Duxbury, Mass. 

Easton, Mass.:— 
Congregational] Parish. 
Society at North Eas- 
ton. 


First Church in Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Gee 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
New South Church. 
Arlington Street Church, Eastport, Me. 
First Parish, Brighton. Elizabeth, N.J. 
First Congregational So- Erie, Pa. 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. Eugene, Ore. 
Third Religious Society, Eureka, Cal. 
Dorchester. Exeter, 'N.H. 
Hawes -Unitarian Cong’l Fairhaven, Mass. 
Church, South Boston. Fall River, Mass. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Farmington, Me. 
South Cong’! Church. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Church of the Disciples. Fitzwilliam, N.H 
East Boston, Unitarian Soc. Framingham, Mass. 
All Souls’ Church, Rox- Francestown, N.H. 
bury Franklin, N.H. 
Christ Church, Dorchester.Fresno, Cal. 
Church of the’ Unity, Ne- Gardner, Mass. 
ponset. Geneseo, Til. 
First Unitarian Society, Gloucester, Mass. 
Hyde Park. rafton, Mass. 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Dorchester. Great Falls, Mont. 
Unitarian Church, Roslin- Greenfield, Mass. 
dale. Groton, Mass. 
Channing Church, Dor- Hackensack, NJ. 
chester. Hamilton, Ont. 
Braintree, Mass. Hanska, Minn. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Hartford, Conn. 
Brewster, Mass. Harvard, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. Highland Springs, Va. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. Hingham, Mass.:— 
Brockton, Mass. First Parish. 
Brookfield, Mass. Second Parish. 
Brookline Mass. :— Third Congregational 
First Parish. Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. Holyoke, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Hood River, Ore. 
First’ ENA Congrega- Hopedale, Mass. 


tional Society. Houlton, Me. 
Burlington, Vt. Hubbardston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— Hudson, Mass. 


First Parish. 


J Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third Cong’! Society. 


Towa City, Ia. 


Swedish Unltarian Church. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Plainfield, N.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. Plymouth, Mass. 
Keene, N.H. Portland, Me.:— 
Kennebunk, Me. First Parish. 
Kingston, Mass. Portland, Ore. 


Portsmouth, N.H. 
Providence, R= 


Laconia, N nee 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Lancaster, Pa. First Cong’ 1 Church. 
Lawrence, Kan. Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Lawrence, Mass. Quincy, Ill. 


Lebanon, NH. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Wollaston Unit. Soc. 

Randolph, Mass. 


Lincoln, Neb. Reading, Mass. 
Littleton, Mass. Redlands, Cal. 
Littleton, N.H. Richmond, Va. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ridgewood, N.J. 
pou Ky. 


Rochester, N.H. 


Il, Mass. Rochester, N.Y. 
Lynn, Mass. Rockland, Mass. 

|. Madison, Wis. Rowe, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. Rutherford, N.J. 


Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Saco, Me. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Church of the Messiah. 


Marietta, Ohio. Church of the Unity. 
Marlborough, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. 
Marshfield, Mass. :— Salem, Mass. :— 


First Cong’] Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Diego, Cal. ‘ 


Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 


Melrose, Mass. Sandwich, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. San Francisco, Cal.:— 
Middlesex, Vt. First Unitarian Society. 
Milford, N.H. Santa Ana, Cal. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia. 

Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 


Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Nantucket, Mass. Spokane, Wash. 
Nashua, N.H Springfield, Mass. 
Natick, Mass. Sterling, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. Stoneham, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. Stow, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. Stowe, Vt. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Sturbridge, Mass. 
N ewburyport, Mass. Sudbury, Mass. 
New London, Conn. Sullivan, Me. 
New Orleans, La. Summit, N.J. 
Newport, R.I. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Newton, Mass.:— Taunton, Mass. 

Channing Religous Soc’y. Templeton, Mass. 

€hestnut Hill Society. Toledo, Ohio, 

Society at Newton Centre. Toronto, Can. 

Society at West Newton. Trenton, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y.:— Troy, N.Y. 


Church of All Souls. Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Church of the Messiah. Upton, West, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, Urbana, IIl. 
Brooklyn. Uxbridge, Mass. 
Second Unitarian Society, Vineland, N.J-. 
Brooklyn. Vineyard "Haven, Mass. 
Church af the Redeemer, Walpole, Mass. 
New Brighton. Walpole, N.H. 
Third Unitarian Society, Waltham, Mass. 
Brooklyn. 
Lenox Avenue Church. Warwick, Mass. 
Fourth Unitarian Society, Washington, D.C. 
Brooklyn. Waterbury, Conn. 
First Rintiotian Church, Watertown, Mass. 
Flushing. Waterville, Me. 
Northampton, Mass.:— Waverley, Mass. 


Second Cong’! Church. Wayland, Mass. 

Society at Florence. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. Westboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. Westford, Mass. 


Norton, Mass. Weston, Mass. 


Norwell, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 

Oakland, Cal Wheeling, W. Va. 

Orange, N.J Whitman, Mass. 

Ottawa, Can Wichita, Kan. 

Palo Alto, Cal Wilmington, Del. 
assaic, N.J Wilton, N.H.:— 

Peabody, Mass First Cong’ | Societ: ty. 


Liberal Christian Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, ‘Mass. 


Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 


Petersham, Mass. Windsor, We 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— Winnipeg, Ca: 
First Unitarian Church, First Giana Unitarian 
Unitarian Society of Ger- Church. 
mantown. ‘ Winnisquam, N.H. 
Spring Garden Unitarian Winthrop, Mass. 
Church. Woburn, Mass. 


POINT BREEZE. 


ee ee Hows, octtdt on 95 Seat ee ‘ 
tocky shores, Lice chpaprbesas 
ea es 


Book- 


a+ 7%. yk Medomak, Maine. 
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Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

New York League of Unitarian Women. 
Unitarian Church of All Souls (Correspondence). 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


The Weirs Grove Meetings will be held this 
year August 3-10. Arrangements have been 
made for excursions each afternoon at the 
close of the meeting for the day. A steamer 
has been chartered, and will make trips to 
different points of interest on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee. Buckboard rides will also be 
made to the Gubstock Mountains, etc. The 
programme is now being made up for the 
speaking, and will soon be announced. The 
late Gen. Henry M. Baker left $2,500 in his 
will for the support of a Grove Meeting in 
New Hampshire. The trust will be adminis- 
tered by the New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The income of this fund, while not 
available this year, will insure the contin- 
uance of the meetings. The officers are as 
follows: president, James E. Odlin, Lynn; 
executive committee, Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, Rev. William I. Lawrance, Rev. Henry 
B. Ives, Rev. Elvin J. Prescott, Shubael 
Kelley, William F. Knight, John W. Ashman. 
Any persons desiring to engage board during 
the meetings should write to James E. Odlin, 
10 Central Square, Lynn, Mass. 


Religion and Scholarship. 


One of the most significant of the conclu- 
sions of modern scholarship is the recognition 
of the fact that religion is a fundamental and 
primary activity of the human spirit. Science 
or philosophy cannot create religion. The 
scientific investigator can only observe and 
analyze what he finds in the actual experience 
of man. The great French philosopher, 
Comte, with all his eagerness to organize 
a scientifically determined religion which 
should supplant crude faiths and unite men 
in the worship and the service of humanity, 
failed to attract more than a handful of fol- 
lowers. Religion is not dependent on science 
or culture or philosophy for its existence. It 
is a great fundamental reality due to the 
practical need of man for superhuman aid in 
his struggle with the adverse forces of his 
environment. The scientific study of re- 
ligion to-day takes away our fear lest religion 
shall perish without the aid of scholarship. 
Without such aid it may indeed become 
crude and fanatical, but it will not perish. 
But, on the other hand, scholarship can never 
take the place of religion; for life insists upon 
the enrichment which can come only through 
the practical channels of prayer and com- 
munion with the unseen divine presence. 

In addition to this recognition of the pri- 
mary character of religion another signifi- 
cant fact must be noted. Those religions 
which actually have the greatest power to 
survive and to grow by missionary and evan- 
gelical activity owe their origin to the pro- 
found religious experience of some founder, 
who disclosed in his life and teaching the pos- 
sibilities of a deeper, richer relationship to 
the unseen source of spiritual vigor and com- 
fort. The great religions of the world to-day 
are named after personal originators. The 
significant modifications of such religions are 
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due to the creative experience and insight of 
prophets and reformers. The more accu- 
rately we know the facts about Christianity, 
the more clear it becomes that the real essence 
of our religion must be sought through an 
understanding of the inner life of those who 
revealed to others the secret of a more pro- 
found religious experience. In order to 
know Christianity we must know Jesus and 
the great persons in Christian history whose 
lives have been made into creative centres of 
spiritual influence through the transforming 
power of Jesus.—Gerald Birney Smith, in the 
Biblical World. 


A curious club was founded in 1735 by an 
English actor. It was called ‘‘The Sublime 
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Society of Beefsteaks,” and had among its 
members the Prince of Wales and other royal 
personages. They met in the painting-room 
of the Covent Garden Theatre, and dined 
upon beefsteaks. ‘The club was in existence 
for more than a hundred years, and became 
quite noted because of its odd customs. 


One of the clubs in the National Baseball 
League this year has a.total abstinence 
clause in the contract that all the players 
must sign. In the more serious business of 
life, where competition is even keener than 
in athletics, it is becoming harder and harder 
for the drinking man to get or keep employ- 
ment. Efficiency is the thing that counts, 
and drinking reduces it. 


Summer Telephones 


Orders for changes or new installations, 
to be listed in the next Boston Division 
Telephone Directory, should be given 


at once. 


Let us know your prospective wants 
so that we may be able to do our part 
in providing telephone service as you 
want it and when you want it. 


Come to the Contract offices at 165 Tremont Street, 
119 Milk Street, or 50 Oliver Street, Boston, or tele- 
phone Fort Hill 7600 (free from any telephone in the 
Metropolitan district) and talk with a Contract Agent. 


May we urge immediate action, for 
your benefit as well as for our own? 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


best in the Refrigerator World. 


““THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WH.TE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators stand for Quality, Beauty and Economy, 
In over 200 Styles, Sizes and Patterns. 


Attractive booklet and catalogue mailed on request. 


Mate REFRIGERATORS 
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Dleasantries, 


Mother: ‘‘ What kind of pain is it, darling?” 
Sick-a-bed Child: ‘‘A big round pain wiv 
jaggy edges!””—Punch. 


Nobody is really as polite or as disagree- 
able as his tone of voice while talking over 
the telephone would imply.—Washington Star. 


“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Twickembury, “my poor 
father is very much discouraged about his 
health. In fact, I’m afraid that he may 
develop into a hypodermic.” 


“The rain it falls upon the just, 
And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 
But more upon the just, because 
The unjust have the just’s umbrellas.”’ 
—Judge. 


’ 


A Five-act Tragedy—I. Jones poisons 
his wife’s cat. II. He professes deep sor- 
row at its disappearance. III. He offers 
a £10 reward for its recovery. IV. Nu- 
merous animals are brought for inspection. 
V. Mrs. Jones identifies one.—Pick-Me- Up. 


Dusty Rhodes: “‘Say, boss, can yer help a 
poor man just out o’ a Mexican prison?” 
Mr. Touched: ‘Ain’t you the same man 
that stopped me yesterday as a sufferer from 


the Mississippi floods?’”’ Dusty Rhodes: 
“Ves, sir: I’m havin’ an awful run o’ hard 
luck.” 


The newly-married pair had escaped from 
their demonstrative friends, when the car- 
riage stopped. The bridegroom looked out 
of the window impatiently. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, driver?’’ he called. ‘‘The horse has 
thrown a shoe, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘Great 
Scott!’? he groaned, “‘even the horse knows 
we're just married.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


It is reported that Prof. Park of Andover 
once preached in King’s Chapel in Boston. 
A peculiarly anxious friend asked him if the 
report were true. ‘“‘It is,’ replied the pro- 
fessor. His friend then expostulated with 
him for preaching in a Unitarian church, 
which led the professor to reply, ‘‘Why, I 
would preach in hell if the devil would give 
me an invitation!” 


W. Hamilton Gibson was sketching in 
the White Mountains, and put up at a house 
where at breakfast the woman put before 
him a plate of cakes moist and pale. One 
of the guests sent hers back to get some 
more thoroughly brown. A moment later 
the same cakes were returned with the words, 
““Thems the dondest they be.’’? Mr. Gibson 
challenged the company to produce a rarer 
specimen of Anglo-Saxon as she is massacred. 


A young writer tells this story on herself, 
—the best joke of all! She sent a batch of 
squibs to a comic paper, requesting pay at 
the usual rates, and was tersely informed 
that the paper’s usual rates consisted in 
“glory.” “Then print my jokes, and give, 
oh, give me glory!” she replied. They 
gave her glory with a vengeance, printing 
her name, street, town, and State address, in 
large type, at the foot of her-jokelets.—The 
Housewife. 


In the time of Cromwell, books had truly 
effective titles, as ‘A Most Delectable Sweet 
Perfumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to Smell 
at,” “Biscuit Baked in the Oven of Charity,” 
“A Sigh of Sorrow For the Sinners of Zion 
Breathed Out of a Hole In the Wall of an 
Earthly Vessel Known Among Men by the 
Name of Samuel Fish” (a Quaker who had 
been imprisoned), “Eggs of Charity Layed 
For the Chickens of the Covenant and Boiled 
with the Water of Divine Love. Take Ye 
Out and Eat,” ‘“‘The Spiritual Mustard 
Pot to Make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion.” 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


ie sre OnE SON Underground 
I} e 


Garbage Receiver 
ance shr No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


— PIPE & REED ~ 


CHURCH 
Y ws OR 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
OSTON — MASS. 


_B 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


EE 
TO LET —AT JAMESTOWN, R.I. 
EIGHT-ROOM FURNISHED COTTAGE, 

Bath, open plumbing, hot and cold water, t i 
water. gales: Narragansett Bay. Half-hour F = Pike, 
to Newport and Narragansett Pier. Meals must be taken at 
Maplewood, just across the lawn. 
BA » Maplewood, Jamestown, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


Apply to DR. W. LINCOLN 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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(IDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NBW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


EUROPE 


CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS AT PARIS 


$170 


Our Tours are not “Official,” but they 
take you there. Circulars on request. 


THE TEMPLE. TOURS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, ‘ 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. , 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Song, YD Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, AM” } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ainpover, a1. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories, Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Beautiful Grounds. ae 
Howard Hall, ‘building. 
H reside 
Mansion House, ae 


3 . youn girls. 
Senior House, "¢jass°* ° the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
La Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


walks and 
drives. 


